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THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE ORGAN IN THE 
ORCHESTRA, ESPECIALLY AS ILLUS- 
TRATED BY MENDELSSOHN. 

By EBENEZER Prout, B.A. 


THERE are few of the problems which present 
themselves to the composer for the modern orchestra 
which are more difficult to solve satisfactorily than 
the really effective combination of the organ with 
other instruments. In the days of Handel and 
Bach the task was a much simpler one, because the 
orchestra was comparatively in its infancy. In the 
scores of Handel’s oratorios, for example, the instru- 
ments used in at least nineteen movements out of 
twenty are only the strings, with perhaps the oboes 
doubling the violins in unison. In the choruses the 
oboes have a somewhat more independent part; but 
the orchestration as a rule is simplicity itself. Here 
the addition of the organ presented no difficulty. 
All that was required was that the instrument should 
double the voice parts in the choruses; the accom- 
paniments being generally in the unison or octave, 
there would be no fear of confusion. As a matter of 
fact, we know this to have been Handel’s practice. 
By a fortunate chance the conducting score of *‘ Saul” 
has been preserved, containing full directions, in the 
composer’s own writing, for the treatment of the 
organ; and all these indications are faithfully 
reprinted in the German Handel Society’s edition of 
the oratorio. This edition has upset previous theories 
as to Handel’s system. It was generally believed 
that in the many songs which are accompanied either 
with a figured bass, or with violins in unison and 
basses, the harmonies were filled up on the organ. 
It appears, however, from the score, that the plan 
actually adopted was quite different. It would 
occupy an entire article to go in detail through the 
various numbers of ‘‘ Saul;” but it may be said gene- 
rally that the organ is used in one of three ways. It 
is either treated as a solo instrument, as in the third 
movement of the overture, or the close of the chorus 
“Mourn, Israel, mourn;”’ or it plays with the voices 
in the choruses; or the bass (marked ‘“ tasto solo,” 
and sometimes “tasto solo € l’ottava bassa”) is 
employed to strengthen the orchestral basses. In 
not one single song throughout the work is the organ 
employed to fill up the harmony. The score shows 
us clearly that this duty was assigned to the harpsi- 
chord (‘‘cembalo”). With Handel the chief use of 
the organ was to reinforce the power of the chorus. 
It is probable (though of this we have no direct proof) 
that in the anthems and other church music, the 
organ may have been used in the accompaniment of 
solos ; but with regard to concert music, the testimony 
of the score of ‘‘ Saul” is decisive. 

_With Bach the method of procedure is quite 
different. While Handel wrote for large masses of 
voices and instruments, his great contemporary had 
but a small force at his disposal—some eighteen in- 
struments, all told, and a chorus of not more than 
three or four voices to each part. This we know from 
a letter written by himself to the Town Council of 
Leipzig relating to the musical arrangements. Un- 
like Handel, who reserves his organ for massive 
effects, Bach uses it throughout, alike for solos and 
choruses, for piano and forte passages. The proof of 
this is found in the separate orchestral parts of many 
of the Church Cantatas, copied by the composer him- 
self, in which we find the organ part transposed a 


whole tone (the pitch of the organ being at that time 
different from that of the orchestra), and carefully 
figured from the first bar to the last. It is incon- 
ceivable that Bach should have taken the trouble ta 
copy out and transpose in full a part not intended to. 
be used: he would certainly have marked bars’ rests 
(as with other instruments) if the organ were intended 
to be silent. 

In accordance with the custom of their day, neither 
Bach nor Handel wrote out the organ-part fully in 
their scores, excepting in the comparatively rare 
cases in which there was an important obbligato for 
the instrument. At other times they contented them- 
selves with a figured bass, which naturally left a con- 
siderable amount of freedom to the player, both as 
to the position and the fulness of his chords. The 
same plan was adopted by other composers as late as 
the commencement of the present century. In the 
Masses of Mozart and Haydn the organ part is hardly 
ever written out fully; the only instance I have met 
with being in the ‘‘ Et incarnatus” of Haydn’s Fourth 
Mass. Here the organ is treated as a solo instru- 
ment; its part is written on two staves, and, curiously 
enough, ‘“ Flautino” is given as an indication for 
registering. This would certainly seem to mean 
either a 4-feet or a 2-feet flute stop; but as the part is 
already written high, it is almost inconceivable that 
Haydn meant the sound to be an octave above the 
notes given, the effect of which would be most in- 
appropriate in this place. It is probable that the 
term is used loosely to mean a small or delicate flute- 
stop; and that Haydn’s intention would be best 
realised by playing the passages on a 4-feet stopped 
flute an octave lower than written, thus giving the real 
sounds presented in the score. It is worthy of notice 
that as soon as the organ ceases to be obbligato—at 
the “ Crucifixus ” in the same movement—the usual 
method of writing merely a figured bass is resumed. 

In all Haydn’s and Mozart’s Masses the organ is 
used nearly throughout, whether in solo or chorus 
passages. Beethoven seems to have been the first 
of modern composers to perceive the special effects 
which might be obtained by the judicious reserve of 
the instrument. The organ parts of his two Masses 
are full of interest. In the Mass in C he has ad- 
hered to the time-honoured custom of writing merely 
a figured bass part; but in his Second Mass (in D) 
he has written out the organ part in full—probably 
the earliest occasion on which this has been done. 
An analysis of the organ part of the “ Kyrie” of 
the Mass in C will indicate with sufficient clearness 
Beethoven’s method of treating the instrument. The 
references will be to Novello’s new octavo edition, 
which is probably in the hands of most of our 
readers, and which is chosen in preference to a 
movement of the Mass in D, as being better known. 
Though the organ part, as just mentioned, is merely 
figured, the composer’s indications of what he re- 
quires are so full and clear, that it is impossible to 
make any important mistake as to his intentions. 

The first phrase commences without the organ, 
which enters on the chord of E major (at the gth 
bar) with striking effect. It is here only used for 
three bars, and is silent during the following 
symphony. At the entry of the bass solo (vocal 
score, p. 2, bar 2) the organ plays with the bass voice ; 
and at the forte for chorus, four bars later, it is used 
in full chords, ceasing again at the piano (same page, 
line 2, bar 2). One would have naturally expected 
to find the organ again at the fine burst of the chorus 
in E major, “Christe eleison” (p. 3, bar 1); but 
Beethoven has merely indicated ‘ Tasto solo,” i.¢., 
the bass only of the harmony is to be played, without 
any chords. In the following solo passages the 








organ is silent; but it enters in full chords at the 
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** Eleison Christe” (p. 3, line 2, bar 2), being taken 
off again at the piano (line 3, bar 1, of same page). 
The repetition of the whole passage, which im- 
mediately follows, is treated in precisely the same 
way. From the end of the first line of p. 4 the 
organ is silent till the second bar of p. 5, when 
it enters on the chord of F major, playing with 
the voices till the end of the line. At the return 
of the first subject, it is used as at the commence- 
ment of the movement, entering for three bars only 
(p. 5, line 3, bars 3 to5). It is silent, as before, 
during the solo passage, but reinforces the chorus on 
its re-entry (p. 6, line 2, last bar), continuing till the 
bottom of the same page. From this point to the 
end it is only employed (‘ Tasto solo”) to reinforce 
the basses for seven bars (p. 7, line 1, bar 5, to line 2, 
bar 5), and it is not used at all for the close of the 
movement. 

This analysis shows us clearly Beethoven’s method 
of treating the “king of instruments.” With his 
unerring insight into all the resources of the orches- 
tra, he perceived that it was a waste of force to use 
the organ, as was usually done, continuously through- 
out a whole movement. He doubtless felt also, that 
the organ tone, if constantly employed, would obscure 
the orchestral tints, and give too great uniformity of 
colouring to the music. He therefore reserves it for 
passages in which he requires special fulness and a 
massive tone in his forte, or softness and richness in 
the piano. The same general principles might be 
illustrated by an examination of the organ part of 
the Mass in D, in which there is only one point 
on which a remark is needed. At the end of 
the prelude introducing the ‘ Benedictus,” will be 
found a soft pedal note for the organ combined 
with the orchestra, which seems like an anticipa- 
tion of some of Mendelssohn’s organ effects, to be 
presently noticed. 

Of all modern composers Mendelssohn has unques- 
tionably been the one who has made the most skilful 
use of the organ in the orchestra. Himself one of 
the greatest performers on the instrument that has 
appeared during the present century, he knew, as few 
others, how to combine the resources of the organ 
with the tones of other instruments; and from this 
point of view the study of his scores is invaluable to 
the student of orchestration. His general system is 
similar to that which, we have already seen, was 
adopted by Beethoven, but he surpasses his prede- 
cessor in his production of special effects. 

Four of Mendelssohn’s scores contain a fully 
written-out organ part. These are ‘St. Paul,” 
** Elijah,” the ‘ Lobgesang,” and the g8th Psalm. 
Besides this, the employment of the organ is indicated 
in the 42nd and g5th Psalms; but here we find 
simply “Col organo” and ‘Senza organo.” It 
should be added that in the case of “St. Paul” and 
*¢ Rlijah,” the organ part is not to be found in the 
original editions published by Simrock, but only in 
the new and complete edition of Mendelssohn’s works 
issued by Breitkopf and Hartel. The probable 
explanation is that the organ part to these oratorios 
(which was first published separately) was not fully 
written out until after the scores were engraved. As 
I do not know the exact date of either publication 
this is, of course, a mere conjecture. 

Of the four scores named, that of “St. Paul” is 
unquestionably the most instructive and interesting 
as regards the treatment of the organ; and next to 
this, that of the “‘ Lobgesang.” In ‘“ Elijah” andthe 
o8th Psalm, the instrument is on the whole employed 
in a somewhat more conventional manner; though in 
both these works occasional points worthy of note 
may be met with. I now propose to analyse in some 
little detail the organ part of “St. Paul.” 





One of the first points that will strike a musician 
who examines the organ parts which Mendelssohn 
has written is the comparative thinness of the chords, 
even in fortissimo passages. It is seldom we meet 
with full chords for both hands, while it is not at all 
uncommon to find chords in four, or even in only 
three parts written in “close position ” in the fortes. 
The probable explanation of this is that Mendelssohn 
calculated on powerful 16-feet manual stops, such as 
were, when he wrote, far more common in German 
organs than in English. In many places, as we 
shall presently see, he expressly directs the use of 
the ‘‘doubles;” and every organist knows that when 
these are drawn a much thinner disposition of the 
harmonies is required than would be effective without 
them. It is worthy of remark that in Mendelssohn’s 
latest score— Elijah ”—the organ part is, as a rule, 
much fuller than in his earlier works. 

A noticeable feature of Mendelssohn’s organ parts 
is the purity of the writing from a harmonic point of 
view. Whether in three, four, or five parts, the com- 
poser has been just as careful in his progressions as 
if he had been writing a harmony exercise. As the 
organ is mostly employed for obtaining fulness of 
effect, even purists would probably have hardly raised 
an objection had there been a certain amount of 
license in the treatment of the instrument; and 
nothing is more characteristic of the composer, and 
more in keeping with the uniform artistic finish down 
to the smallest details which marks all his works, 
than the fact that one might hunt in vain through all 
his organ parts for a passage to which the strictest 
theorist could take exception. 

As a general rule, no indications for registering are 
given in any of the scores now under notice beyond 
an occasional direction for the employment of 16-feet 
stops. In “Elijah” and the 98th Psalm not even 
these are to be met with. In “St. Paul” we shall 
see in two passages a precise tone-colour prescribed ; 
and in this work more than in any other Mendelssohn 
appears to have taken especial care in marking the 
nuances (pf, mf, f, &c.) for every passage. It is for 
this, among other reasons, that the organ part of 
“St. Paul” is the most instructive for analysis. 

In going through the work it will be best to give 
the references to Novello’s new octavo edition, in order 


.that our readers may be able to follow the composer’s 


ideas without difficulty. The importance given to 
the organ is to be seen at once from the fact that 
Mendelssohn has introduced it in the overture, this 
being the only instance of its employment by him in 
purely instrumental music. It will be remembered 
that the overture is founded on the old choral which 
appears in the course of the Oratorio as “ Sleepers, 
wake! a voice is calling.” Throughout the introduc- 
tion the organ is silent, as also through the greater 
part of the fugue. It is reserved for the climax of the 
piece, and first enters at the change of key to A major 
(vocal score, p. 7, line 2), where the choral is given 
out by the whole mass of wind instruments, with florid 
semiquaver passages for violins and violas in octaves. 
The harmony is filled up on the organ, the first bars 
of the organ part being as follows :— 























After one bar’s rest, it enters again for three 
bars, now in a close four-part chord without pedals. 
Its next appearance is when the following line of 
the choral is introduced (third crotchet of the last 


bar of page 7). At the commencement of the 
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florid figure for violoncellos (p. 8, bar 4), the organ 
ceases again; and it is not reintroduced till the 
very end of the overture (p.8, last line), where it 
plays in unison with the other instruments, giving a 
massive and imposing tone to the close of the piece. 

The opening chorus furnishes a remarkable 
example of Mendelssohn’s reserve in the use of the 
organ. It is probable that at least nine composers 
out of ten would have introduced the instrument 
at the first entry of the voices to the words “ Lord, 
Thou alone art God.” Our author, however, contents 
himself here with the ordinary full orchestra (with- 
out trombones), and the organ is never heard till 
after the fugato on ‘‘ The heathen furiously rage.” 
The chorus suddenly subsides to a piano for the text, 
‘Now, behold, lest our foes prevail” (vocal score, 
p- 15), and here the organ enters in four- and five- 
part harmohy, accompanying and filling up the 
chords of the voices. How much more impressive 
and effective is this entry than would have been the 
case had the organ been used in the first part of the 
chorus ! At the passage, ‘‘ And grant to Thy servants” 
(p. 16, line 1), the organ is silent again for four bars. 
When the basses take up the subject, the organ 
pedals reinforce the instrumental bass (p. 16, line 2, 
bar 2) until the forte (last bar but one of same page), 
where the instrument is employed in full chords. 
From this point it plays forte with the voices (though 
not always the exact voice parts) till the first bar of line 
2 0n p. 18 (vocal score). After this it is silent, curi- 
ously enough, till the last three bars of the chorus. 
One would have certainly expected it at the phrase, 
“QO grant to Thy servants” (p. 19, line 2, bar 1), but 
Mendelssohn, as has just been said, reserves it for the 
final cadence, introducing it only for the $ chord at 
“they may preach Thy word.” 

In the following choral, ‘‘To God on high,” the 
organ, piano, plays with the voices throughout, the 
style of accompaniment here closely resembling that 
which Bach gives to the many chorals introduced 
in his Church Cantatas. The next entry of the organ 
is in the little duettino for the two false witnesses, 
‘We verily have heard.” This is accompanied by 
violas, two violoncellos, and double-basses, and the 
organ pedals play with the last-named instruments 
throughout. At the resumption of the narrative, 
* And they stirred up the people,” the organ is silent. 

The organ part of the chorus, “‘ Now this man,” is 
so short andso characteristic that it is worth quoting. 
The whole of the first section of the chorus is with- 
out organ; at the passage for tenors and basses, 
‘* He hath said, and our ears have heard,” a peculiar 
accompaniment of bassoons, four horns, violoncellos, 
and double-basses, furnishes the only support to the 
voices; but at the words, ‘ And change all the cus- 
toms which Moses delivered us” (p. 27, line 3, first 
bar), the organ enters thus :— 
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My readers will at once see the effect of this organ 
part ; its employment is probably intended to give a 
sacred character to the music suggested by the men- 
tion of the great lawgiver and the divine law. From 





this point the organ is silent till the end of the chorus, 
excepting that a holding pedal note reinforces the 
dominant pedal near the close (p. 29, last line). 

The next employment of the organ may possibly 
have been suggested by Beethoven in the Mass in D, 
in the prelude to the Benedictus, already referred 
to. In the song, “Jerusalem, thou that killest the 
prophets,” at the first entry of the double-basses 
(p. 39, bar 2), the organ pedal only, pf, plays with the 
basses for the first five bars with a lovely effect that 
will be remembered by those who have been fortunate 
enough to hear the work with Mendelssohn’s own 
organ part, which, I regret to say, is not always used. 
In the chorus, “Stone him to death,” there is no 
organ; but in the choral, “To thee, O Lord,” the 
organ, as in the previous choral, plays with the 
voices. From this point the instrument is silent for 
several numbers, and it is not heard again till we 
reach the chorus, ‘* Rise! up! arise!” (p. 65). 

The organ part of this grand piece is so interesting 
that it deserves a much fuller analysis than is 
possible to be given in this article. Moreover, to 
make it completely intelligible, it would be needful 
to quote the greater part of it; for much depends at 
times on the position of the chords. After the first 
two bars for basses and drums only, the organ pedal 
on its lowest D 


is introduced and sustained for fifteen bars, till the 
commencement of the ascending scale passage for the 
basses. Mendelssohn has here expressly marked 
‘“‘ with 32-feet,” this being the only instance in all his 
scores of such an indication. From the end of the 
pedal point just named the organ is silent for the 
rest of the symphony. At the entry of the voices, 
Mendelssohn, with an effect to which he was very 
partial, and of which many other examples may be 
found in his scores, reserves his organ for the end of 
his phrase. After the lead of the tenors, the whole 
chorus answers, “ Rise! up! arise! rise, and shine,” 
accompanied by the full orchestra. At the word 
‘“‘ shine” (p. 66, line 1, bar 5) the full power of the 
organ is introduced with massive chords for both 
hands. Part of the force of this passage is neces- 
sarily lost in the English version of the words. The 
German is “‘ Mache dich auf, werde Licht,” the organ 
entering on the last word, just asin the chorus, ‘‘ The 
night is departing,” in the ‘ Lobgesang,” it is intro- 
duced at “‘ The armour of light.” Inthe present piece 
the effect is repeated after the lead of the sopranos 
at the sudden modulation into B major (p. 66, line 3, 
bar 5). At the fifth bar of the next page the organ 
ceases till the second bar of p. 68, where it re-enters, 
and continues, with the exception of two bars (the 
fourth and fifth of line 2, same page), till the com- 
mencement ofthe fugue, ‘* Behold,now,total darkness.” 
The first part of this fugue has no organ; Mendelssohn 
carefully reserving it for a special effect. We find it 
again at p. 71, line 3, bar 3, where doubles are 
indicated, and its entry gives weight to the cadence 
in G:— 
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In the following stretto there is again no organ, the 
use of which might have obscured the clearness of 
the entries of the voices ; but towards the close of the 
fugue it reappears (p. 73, bar 2, line 2, to the third 
bar of the next page), its treatment being similar to 
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that in the passage just quoted. At the fifth and 
seventh bars of p. 74 twoemphatic $ chords on B, full 
in both hands, give point to the enunciation of the 
word “darkness” by the voices. From this point 
there is no organ till the coda (p. 76, first bar), where 
we meet with the fullest direction for registering yet 
given. On the chord of D the organ enters again 
with full chords, the composer marking in his score 
*Volles Werk ohne Mixtur,” 7.¢., “‘ Full organ with- 
out mixtures.” From this point to the end of the 
chorus the organ is used throughout, generally in 
full harmony, but in a few bars, which we have not 
space to name, the pedals only. The whole organ 
part of this chorus is full of instruction, and may 
be strongly recommended to the student for analysis. 

The following choral, ‘‘ Sleepers, wake!” is the 
only one in the Oratorio in which the organ is not 
employed, doubtless because it is so much more fully 
scored than any of the other chorals that the com- 
poser felt the accompaniment to be quite sufficiently 
heavy. It may be remarked that Mendelssohn never 
wastes his organ, if the expression may be allowed; 
he never brings it in without some definite object. We 
next meet with it in the chorus, “The Lord He is 
good,” in which it has only a few bars to play, but 
these are important. Its first entry is for four bars only 
(uf, with 16-feet) at the words, ‘ For His word shall 
not decay’”’ (p. 92, line 1, bar 4, to line 2, bar 1). 
After this it is brought in again for the dominant 
pedal (p. 93, bar 3), continuing (excepting the first 
two bars of line 3) till the fourth bar of p.94. The 
close of the chorus has no organ. 

The treatment of the organ in the next number in 
which it is met with, the chorus “O great is the 
depth,” is somewhat peculiar. Mendelssohn has 
throughout confined it to reinforcing the entry of the 
principal subject. In the opening of the chorus, 
accompanied only by the strings and organ, the 
latter (mf, with 16-feet) has mostly four and five- 
part harmony. At “‘ How deep and unerring”’ (p. 98, 
last line) the organ ceases till the return of the first 
subject (p. 100, third bar from the end), when it is re- 
introduced, but now forte instead of mf. Throughout 
the whole of the fugue, ‘‘ Sing His glory for evermore,” 
Mendelssohn, with remarkable self-denial, holds the 
organ in reserve, though there are some passages, 


especially the pedal point on p. 104, and much that | 


follows it, in which we should certainly have ex- 
pected the instrument to be used. It is not till the 
** moderato come 10,’ on the last page that the full 
organ is combined with the full orchestra, giving all 
possible power to the final enunciation of the opening 
theme of the chorus. 

Hardly less unusual is Mendelssohn’s treatment of 
the organ in the next number—the chorus, “The 
nations are now the Lord’s.” In the introduction 
the instrument is characteristically employed twice 
with a single chord, #7, for the word “‘ Lord’s” (p. 107, 
line 2, first and last bars). From the second bar of 
the next page the organ in sustained harmonies sup- 
ports the voices till the passage, ‘‘They are His 
Christ’s” (p. 109, bar 2); but from this point 
it is silent altogether. I have never been able to 
satisfy myself as to the reason why Mendelssohn did 
not use the organ in any part of the following fugue. 
In similar places both in this work and others he 
employs it freely ; and, though he doubtless had some 
object in suppressing it here, it is not easy to see 
what his motive was. In the next chorus, ** How 
lovely are the messengers,” the organ pedal only is 
used to strengthen the bass in the forte passage 
(p. 128, line 2, bar 1, to p. 129, bar 2), and for 
holding G of the last five bars. 

The two choruses of the Jews which come next in 
the Oratorio, ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord” and “Is this 





he?” have no organ part. It is worthy of notice 
that in this Oratorio Mendelssohn seems to treat the 
organ as especially suited for the music of the Chris- 
tian Church. With the exception of one passage, 
already referred to, in the chorus, “‘ Now, this man 
ceaseth not,” we nowhere find the instrument used 
in any of the choruses of the Jews or heathens. It 
is not in “The gods themselves as mortals have 
descended,” nor ‘‘O be gracious, ye immortals,” nor 
‘This is Jehovah’s temple.” Similarly in ‘ Elijah” 
it is not used for the choruses of the Priests of Baal. 
May this possibly have been the reason of its non- 
employment in the fugue above mentioned, “ For all 
the Gentiles come before thee”? The suggestion is 
perhaps rather far-fetched; but the explanation is 
not impossible that, as the Gentiles and not the 
Christian Church are referred to, Mendelssohn re- 
frained from introducing the organ in that connec- 
tion. At the choral, ‘‘O Thou, the true and only 
light,” which follows the chorus, “Is this he?” we 
find the organ playing with the voices in the second 
verse, “ Illumine those who blindly roam,” and in the 
last three bars sustaining the pedal B flat. 

Passing over the following recitative and duet, 
which contain no organ, we come to the recitative, 
‘And there was a man at Lystra,” in which the 
instrument is used in a peculiar, it may be added a 
unique, manner. It is here treated as a component 
part of the orchestra, and combined with the strings 
inthe accompaniment. In the first phrases of the re- 
citative the strings alone support the voice, but at the 
words, ‘‘ Stand upright upon thy feet” (p. 149, line 3, 
bar 3), the organ, fzano, but in full chords, is added 
to the strings, entering again at the words, “ And 
praised God.”’ In the pianoforte score, the accom- 
paniment gives the string parts only; by adding to it 
the organ part, which is here quoted in full, 
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the reader will easily see the complete effect of the 
passage. 

The next introduction of the organ is hardly less 
characteristic. It occurs in the recitative, ‘‘ Now, 
when the Apostles heard the same.” The first 
part of this movement is accompanied by strings 
only, but after the words, “ As saith the Prophet” 
(p. 159, line 2, bar 4), not only are oboes, bassoons, 
and horns added, but a very powerful organ part, 
marked (as in a passage previously noticed) ‘ Full 
organ without mixtures.” 
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On the repetitions of this phrase in A minor and 
C major, the organ is treated in precisely the same 
way; but on its last recurrence in D major (p. 159, 
last line, bars 1 to 3), when trumpets and drums are 
added to the score, a still fuller organ part is given, 
with chords in both hands, and the lowest notes of the 
pedals :— 
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It may fairly be said that of such organ effects as 
these Mendelssohn was certainly the inventor. 

In the following air, “‘ For know ye not that ye are 
His temple?” the organ pedals, ff, play with the 
double-basses for the first eighteen bars, after which 
the instrument is silent till the second movement, 
«But our God abideth in heaven.” The organ pedals 
again enter here for the first nine bars. The following 
twelve bars have no organ part, but the pedals are re- 
introduced toward the close of the solo (p. 162, line 4, 
fast bar), and in the last two bars of the same page 
the full harmony, #4, is taken by the organ, in unison 
with the strings. In the following chorus the organ 
is not employed till the commencement of the domi- 
nant pedal (p. 168, first bar), when it has full harmony, 
forte, mostly in four parts. From this point it is used 
to the end of the movement, excepting in one short 
passage (p. 169, line 2, bar 4, to p. 170, line 1, bar 4). 

There is but little more to notice in the remainder 
of the Oratorio. In the short quartett and chorus, 
“ Far be it from thy path,” the organ in sustained 
harmonies enters with the chorus (p. 181, line 3, 
bar 1), the part being in general remarkably thin— 
sometimes having only two or three notes. There is 
no organ at the forte passage (p. 182, line 2, bar 1), 
but it reappears at the close of the phrase (same line, 
bar 5, third crotchet), and is continued till the end of 
the passage for the alto voices, when it abruptly ceases. 

In the final chorus will be seen, at the commence- 
ment, another instance of Mendelssohn’s habit, 
already referred to, of introducing his organ to 
emphasise certain notes in the middle of a phrase. 
Here we find two full chords for the words, ‘ All 
them,” with which the instrument enters, after which 
it continues for the next four bars. It is then 
reserved throughout the following passages of imi- 
tation, coming in, as before, with a crash at “ All 
them” (p. 189, line 3, bar 3). In the following 
passage, “The Lord careth for us,” the organ (mf, 
with 16-feet), is used in sustained harmony till the 
forte (p. 191, line 1, bar 3), when it ceases for four 
bars, the full power being introduced for the final 
** Bless thou the Lord,” which leads into the fugue. 
The first part of the fugue has no organ; but it is 
effectively introduced in holding chords at the lead of 
the basses in F sharp minor (p. 195, line 2, bar 4), 
and at the repetition of the phrase which immediately 
follows for tenor and soprano. From the last bar of 
p- 196, line 2, the organ is used continuously till the 
end of p. 197. It is then taken off for seven bars, 
reappearing at the tonic pedal (p. 198, line 2, bar 3) 
and continuing till the end of the chorus. 

My analysis has extended to much greater length 
than I anticipated in commencing it. I have neces- 
sarily been very technical; I fear also very dry, except, 
perhaps, to students of instrumentation. My apology 
must be that my aim has been a practical one—to 
show how one of the greatest masters of orchestra- 
tion treated the instrument. Few, comparatively, 
will be likely to have the new edition of “ St. Paul” 
in their libraries; but so many will have the 
octavo vocal score to which the references have 
been given, that I trust it will be possible to all 
to form at least an approximate idea of the method 
which Mendelssohn has adopted. At the same time 
it must be understood that only an outline has been 
given. Much depends, not merely upon the dis- 
position of the harmonies for the organ, but upon the 
various ways in which they are combined with the 
orchestral instruments; and this could only be fully 
shown by quoting the entire score, which is obviously 
impracticable. Some assistance may, nevertheless, 


be given to the student even from such a sketch as 
that here attempted; and it is with this hope that 
this article has been written. 








THE LITERATURE OF NATIONAL MUSIC. 
By Cart ENGEL. 
(Concluded from page 72.) 
Various SOURCES. 


Some interesting information concerning the music 
of uncivilised nations or tribes is occasionally to be 
found in books of travel. It is, however, a laborious 
task for the inquiring musician to pick out the infor- 
mation from those books; he may peruse a compre- 
hensive journal without meeting with a single state- 
ment of use for his purpose; or, should he find one 
which appears to him instructive, there is every 
probability that it is expressed in words so vague 
and indistinct as to be useless. Nay, among the 
published journals of English travellers there are 
not a few in which the musical performances of 
foreign nations, if they are alluded to at all, are 
almost sure to be spoken of disparagingly, and per- 
haps with an apology for noticing a subject so insig- 
nificant. Most travellers are too little acquainted 
with music to be able to discern what is noteworthy ; 
besides, mere travelling does not make any one a 
keen observer. A well-prepared person, in walking 
for half an hour in his garden, may discover more 
interesting facts than a rambler during a half-year’s 
walkina distant land. The statements relating to the 
music of foreign nations given by travellers who pos- 
sess but slight musical knowledge, ought generally 
to be received with caution. These informants are 
apt to employ technical terms and expressions sup- 
posed by them to be artistic, which are often incorrect 
and misleading. Nay, sometimes they express just 
the contrary of what they intend to say. For instance, 
the natives of a country are stated to have sung in 
‘pleasant harmony,” when it is evident that they 
had sung an airin unison. A performance is said 
to have been ‘“‘ very harmonious,” when the music 
pleased our informant; did it appear rather sad to 
him, he records that it was in a minor key; and if 
there was something peculiar in the performance 
which he cannot explain, he terms it ‘a wild cadence.” 
A stringed instrument having a neck is almost sure 
to be called ‘“‘a sort of guitar;” and if it happens to 
be mounted with four strings, we have perhaps an 
allusion to the Greek tetrachord, with a quotation from 
Burney’s “History of Music.” A wind-instrument 
with finger-holes is “a flute,” no matter whether it 
is constructed with a single reed in the mouth-hole, 
like the clarionet, with a double reed, like the haut- 
boy, or with a plug, like the flageolet. A wooden 
harmonicon, like the marimba or balafo of the 
negroes, is ‘a piano;” and when we are told thata 
native minstrel executed with admirable skill his 
plaintive national tunes on ‘a mouth-organ,” we are 
left in uncertainty as to whether the instrument was 
a Jew’s harp, or a pandean pipe, like the Hebrew ugab. 
However, it is hardly necessary to show that most 
of the musical information offered in English books 
of travel is useless, since the student has probably 
ascertained this already from experience. 

Neither is it surprising that the published jour- 
nals of missionaries should generally be unsatis- 
factory for useful musical information, considering 
how imperfectly the mind of many of these writers 
has been cultivated for observation, discernment, 
and application. It was very different with the 
Jesuit missionaries during the eighteenth century. 
Their scientific attainments enabled them to investi- 
gate and describe accurately the usages, sentiments, 
and accomplishments of the nations which they 
visited. The result has been that some of their 
communications are still highly appreciated, and 
justly so. 
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On the other hand, the musical student owes a 
debt of gratitude to modern travellers for having 
brought over to England specimens of musical 
instruments from different remote parts of the 
world. He has it thus in his power to examine 
minutely many of the curious contrivances which he 
finds alluded to in books of travel, and of the real 
construction of which it would be impossible for him 
to form an idea from those books. Many of the 
musical instruments brought to Europe are deposited 
in public museums or in private collections. With 
those which are constructed with sonorous slabs of 
wood or metal, with wind-instruments having finger- 
holes, and with wind-instruments constructed of a 
number of tubes, as is the case with the pandean 
pipe, the musician has generally no difficulty in 
ascertaining the series of tones producible on the 
instruments. This is also in some degree possible 
with stringed instruments provided with frets; how- 
ever, the frets, which usually consist of cords wound 
round the neck, are liable to become disarranged in the 
course of time, and not much reliance can therefore 
be placed on the positions of the frets of most of the 
stringed instruments brought from distant countries, 
and often roughly handled. As regards the manner 
of playing the instruments, and their combination in 
musical performances, the student has of course to 
consult the statements of witnesses. 

Among the various sources for information on the 
music of uncivilised and semi-civilised nations, we 
must not leave unnoticed the periodical publications 
of Geographical and Anthropological Societies; and 
especially certain English works treating on the 
social life, manners and customs, legends, and fairy- 
tales of some particular foreign nation. I have already 
had occasion in the present survey to draw attention 
to these noteworthy sources; a few books of the 
kind, concerning extra-European nations, may how- 
ever be pointed out here by way of example, to guide 
the inquirer on the right track. 

“The Chinese as they are: their moral, social, 
and literary character; a new analysis of the lan- 
guage, with succinct views of their principal arts and 
sciences;” by G. Tradescant Lay (London, 1841; 
8vo), contains a chapter on the music of the Chinese, 
with illustrations of instruments. A dissertation on 
the same subject, by the same author, has been pub: 
lished in ‘‘ The Chinese Repository ” (Canton, 1840), 
Pp. 38. 

‘*A Narrative of a Mission sent by the Governor- 
General of India to the Court of Ava” (London, 1858; 
4to), contains much information respecting the music 
and musical instruments of the Burmese. 

“Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft” (Leipzig, 1851; vol. v.), contains an 
account of the music of the Armenians, by Peter- 
mann. 

“Polynesian Mythology and Ancient Traditional 
History of the New Zealand Race,” by Sir George 
Grey (London, 1855; 8vo), contains an essay on the 
native songs of New Zealand, by J. A. Davies. 

‘Polynesian Researches,” by William Ellis (Lon- 
don, 1829; 8vo, two vols.), contains an account of 
the music and musical instruments of the South Sea 
Islanders. 

* An Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands, 
in the South Pacific Ocean; compiled and arranged 
from the extensive communications of Mr. William 
Mariner, several years resident in those islands;” by 

ohn Martin (London, 1817; 8vo, two vols.). This 
interesting work, of which a second edition, “ with 
an original Grammar and Vocabulary of their Lan- 
guage,” appeared in 1818, contains much informa- 
tion respecting the songs and dances of the Tonga 
Islanders, with tunes in notation. 





Likewise, in the musical journals, of which almost 
every European country possesses some periodical 
publications, interesting communications relating to 
national music are occasionally to be met with. 
Especially the Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung, which 
was founded in the year 1798 by F. J. Rochlitz, edited 
from 1827 to 1841 by G. W. Fink, and subsequently 
by other distinguished musical savants (Leipzig: 
Breitkopf und Hartel; 4to), ought to be consulted; 
and this the student may accomplish with all the 
greater facility since a compiled index of the contents 
of the voluminous publication has been issued. 

Now, in glancing over the numerous titles of col- 
lections of songs with their tunes, and of treatises, 
given in the present survey, the student will probably 
surmise that the subject has been so fully investigated 
as to be nearly exhausted. But a little further con- 
sideration must soon convince him that this is far 
from being the case. True, some important progress 
has been made during the last fifty years; the most 
valuable books mentioned in our survey have, with a 
few exceptions, been published in the present century. 
However, only a few countries, have hitherto been 
carefully explored; the great majority remain even 
now to the musical inquirer a sealed book. Nay, 
even in countries where so many searches have been 
made that it might be thought no stone had been left 
unturned, unexpected finds to a considerable amount 
are not unfrequently brought to light. To note an 
instance of recent occurrence. There are, as we 
have seen, numerous published collections of Scotch 
national songs. Many of the editors of these col- 
lections did not gather the airs of the songs from 
oral communication, but merely copied them, or at 
least the greater number of them, from previous 
books. We meet therefore with certain favourite 
tunes over and over again in many books. Never- 
theless the number of different tunes is very great ; 
we could hardly expect to find it still considerably 
increased by new searches among*the country people. 
However, a recent publication, entitled ‘‘ Traditional 
Ballad Airs, procured in the Counties of Aberdeen, 
Banff, and Moray,” edited by W. Christie (Edinburgh: 
Edmonston and Douglas), suggests that even in 
Scotland an efficient and discerning musical anti- 
quarian would find his pursuit rewarded by new 
acquisitions. 

In Wales, at allevents in the northern district of 
the principality, which Edward Jones ransacked 
already nearly a hundred years ago, a search after 
old national tunes may appear even less likely to 
yield an interesting result than in other parts of 
the British Islands. Still, also here, I cannot help 
thinking valuable additions to the Welsh airs which 
have been published might be obtained. In support 
of this opinion I shall insert here a Welsh dance- 
tune which I heard played, about ten years ago, 
by an old blind harper in Llangollen. He called 
it ‘‘Dixon’s Hornpipe,” and played it, at my re- 
quest for old Welsh tunes, with some others which 
were well-known ones. The originality and boldness 
of modulation which characterise the tune induced 
me to commit it at once to paper. Having it after- 
wards again played by the old blind minstrel, I was 
enabled to render as faithfully as possible not only 
the melody but likewise the peculiar treatment of 
the harmonious accompaniment. To me this spirited 
tune appears as fine as any of the finest Welsh tunes 
in popular favour; but, as I may in this case per- 
haps be a biassed judge, I would rather leave it to 
the reader to form his own opinion. I do not fear his 
judgment, provided he does not pronounce it before he 
has fully imbibed the characteristics of the music. 
This he will best achieve by playing it as it is 
marked, ‘‘con spirito:”— 
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If a foreigner, during a night’s stay in a much- 
frequented Welsh town, can pick up a Welsh tune 
which has never been printed, how much more easy 
must it be for a native musician, who is familiar 
with the language and usages of the people! It is 
with an especial object that I submit this remark to 
the consideration of English musicians. Pianoforte 
teachers, organists, and other musical professors 
living in the provincial towns, must often have excel- 
lent opportunities of collecting airs from the lips of 
the peasantry. All that is required is that they take 
real interest in the pursuit, not engaging in it as a 


troublesome business, but as a labour of love. If 
Cornwall it would probably be possible to collect in a 
short time a number of tunes which are not to be 
found in any book. Indications of their existence are 
not wanting. For instance, Cyrus Redding, in his 
‘¢ Tllustrated Itinerary of the County of Cornwall” 
(London, 1842), gives a notation of an old air, called 
Fadé, which the Cornish people sing on May-day, 
and which is also used by them as a dance-tune. In 
Northumberland, and in other northern districts of 
England, probably tunes somewhat resembling those 


-|of the south of Scotland, might be obtained. It cer- 


tainly appears singular that the English musicians 
should have neglected to investigate the national 
songs of the different provinces of their country, 
while much has been done by collectors in almost 
every other European country. True, many of the 
intelligent musicians in England are foreigners, who 
cannot be expected to occupy themselves with col- 
lecting the songs of the English peasantry; neither 
would they be well qualified for the task, however 
much they might be inclined to give their attention 
to it. But surely there are English musicians in 
London and in the large provincial towns who might 
achieve good results if they would spend their 
autumnal holidays in some rural district of the 
country, associate with the villagers, and listen to 


E|their songs. What change can be more desirable 


for a professional man, who during the greater 
part of his engagements moves in the fashionable 
circles of society, and is compelled to inhale the 
impure air of the concert-room—what can be more 
beneficial to him than an occasional abode among 
the peasantry in a village, where the pure and in- 
vigorating air, and the beautiful scenery, invite to 
rambles in the fields and woods, and chase away 
those morbid feelings and crazy notions which very 
likely have taken possession of the drawing-room 


———- | musician ? 


About a century ago there were still, in many 
European countries, minstrels, or bards, who pre- 
served traditionally the poetry and music of the 
people. This class of musicians is now gradually 
becoming extinct, and with it some of the old national 
musical instruments. In Esthonia, for instance, the 
last minstrel who perambulated from village to vil- 
lage to play to the peasants their old tunes on the 
kantele, the old national musical instrument of the 
Finns, died in the year 1812, and the kantele was, so 
to say, buried with him. In the Ukraine, which, as 
regards national tunes, is perhaps the most fertile 
district of Russia, the last popular minstrel of 
renown, who played upon the bandura, a stringed 
instrument of the lute kind which is now seldom 
heard in the Ukraine, was still alive some years ago, 
an old man devoid of sight, whose name was Ostap 
Veresai. Like most of the old minstrels or bards, 
he was a living depository of old national songs. 
His fame spread so far throughout the Ukraine that 
a biographical notice of him, written by A. A. Rusof, 
has recently been published in Kief. The book in 
which it is printed is entitled ‘“Kobzar Ostap 
Veresai,” and contains, besides the biographical 
notice, an article on the songs and musical perform- 
ances of Ostap Veresai, written by N. V. Lisenko; 
and a number of his musical effusions given in nota- 
tion. In Little Russia, the minstrel and singer is 
called kobzar or bandurista, from his accompanying his 
voice on the kobza or bandura. 

From such men it would have been comparatively 
easy to obtain collections of national airs; but this 
opportunity has generally been lost, because, at the 
time when the minstrels flourished, but little value 
was placed upon such relics by educated listeners, who 





alone were able to commit the music to notation. 
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On the other hand, the musical student owes a 
debt of gratitude to modern travellers for having 
brought over to England specimens of musical 
instruments from different remote parts of the 
world. He has it thus in his power to examine 
minutely many of the curious contrivances which he 
finds alluded to in books of travel, and of the real 
construction of which it would be impossible for him 
to form an idea from those books. Many of the 
musical instruments brought to Europe are deposited 
in public museums or in private collections. With 
those which are constructed with sonorous slabs of 
wood or metal, with wind-instruments having finger- 
holes, and with wind-instruments constructed of a 
number of tubes, as is the case with the pandean 
pipe, the musician has generally no difficulty in 
ascertaining the series of tones producible on the 
instruments. This is also in some degree possible 
with stringed instruments provided with frets; how- 
ever, the frets, which usually consist of cords wound 
round the neck, are liable to become disarranged in the 
course of time, and not much reliance can therefore 
be placed on the positions of the frets of most of the 
stringed instruments brought from distant countries, 
and often roughly handled. As regards the manner 
of playing the instruments, and their combination in 
musical performances, the student has of course to 
consult the statements of witnesses. 

Among the various sources for information on the 
music of uncivilised and semi-civilised nations, we 
must not leave unnoticed the periodical publications 
of Geographical and Anthropological Societies; and 
especially certain English works treating on the 
social life, manners and customs, legends, and fairy- 
tales of some particular foreign nation. I have already 
had occasion in the present survey to draw attention 
to these noteworthy sources; a few books of the 
kind, concerning extra-European nations, may how- 
ever be pointed out here by way of example, to guide 
the inquirer on the right track. 

“The Chinese as they are: their moral, social, 
and literary character; a new analysis of the lan- 
guage, with succinct views of their principal arts and 
sciences ;” by G. Tradescant Lay (London, 1841; 
8vo), contains a chapter on the music of the Chinese, 
with illustrations of instruments. A dissertation on 
the same subject, by the same author, has been pub: 
lished in ‘‘ The Chinese Repository” (Canton, 1840), 

. 38. 

, ‘*A Narrative of a Mission sent by the Governor- 
General of India to the Court of Ava” (London, 1858; 
4to), contains much information respecting the music 
and musical instruments of the Burmese. 

“ Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft” (Leipzig, 1851; vol. v.), contains an 
account of the music of the Armenians, by Peter- 
mann. 

‘Polynesian Mythology and Ancient Traditional 
History of the New Zealand Race,” by Sir George 
Grey (London, 1855; 8vo), contains an essay on the 
native songs of New Zealand, by J. A. Davies. 

‘Polynesian Researches,” by William Ellis (Lon- 
don, 1829; 8vo, two vols.), contains an account of 
the music and musical instruments of the South Sea 
Islanders. 

** An Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands, 
in the South Pacific Ocean; compiled and arranged 
from the extensive communications of Mr. William 
Mariner, several years resident in those islands;” by 
John Martin (London, 1817; 8vo, two vols.). This 
interesting work, of which a second edition, “ with 
an original Grammar and Vocabulary of their Lan- 
guage,” appeared in 1818, contains much informa- 
tion respecting the songs and dances of the Tonga 
Islanders, with tunes in notation. 








Likewise, in the musical journals, of which almost 
every European country possesses some periodical 
publications, interesting communications relating to 
national music are occasionally to be met with. 
Especially the Allgemeine Mustkalische Zeitung, which 
was founded in the year 1798 by F. J. Rochlitz, edited 
from 1827 to 1841 by G. W. Fink, and subsequently 
by other distinguished musical savants (Leipzig: 
Breitkopf und Hartel; 4to), ought to be consulted; 
and this the student may accomplish with all the 
greater facility since a compiled index of the contents 
of the voluminous publication has been issued. 

Now, in glancing over the numerous titles of col- 
lections of songs with their tunes, and of treatises, 
given in the present survey, the student will probably 
surmise that the subject has been so fully investigated 
as to be nearly exhausted. But a little further con- 
sideration must soon convince him that this is far 
from being the case. True, some important progress 
has been made during the last fifty years; the most 
valuable books mentioned in our survey have, with a 
few exceptions, been published in the present century. 
However, only a few countries have hitherto been 
carefully explored; the great majority remain even 
now to the musical inquirer a sealed book. Nay, 
even in countries where so many searches have been 
made that it might be thought no stone had been left 
unturned, unexpected finds to a considerable amount 
are not unfrequently brought to light. To note an 
instance of recent occurrence. There are, as we 
have seen, numerous published collections of Scotch 
national songs. Many of the editors of these col- 
lections did not gather the airs of the songs from 
oral communication, but merely copied them, or at 
least the greater number of them, from previous 
books. We meet therefore with certain favourite 
tunes over and over again in many books. Never- 
theless the number of different tunes is very great; 
we could hardly expect to find it still considerably 
increased by new searches among*the country people. 
However, a recent publication, entitled ‘‘ Traditional 
Ballad Airs, procured in the Counties of Aberdeen, 
Banff, and Moray,” edited by W. Christie (Edinburgh: 
Edmonston and Douglas), suggests that even in 
Scotland an efficient and discerning musical anti- 
quarian would find his pursuit rewarded by new 
acquisitions. 

In Wales, at allevents in the northern district of 
the principality, which Edward Jones ransacked 
already nearly a hundred years ago, a search after 
old national tunes may appear even less likely to 
yield an interesting result than in other parts of 
the British Islands. Still, also here, I cannot help 
thinking valuable additions to the Welsh airs which 
have been published might be obtained. In support 
of this opinion I shall insert here a Welsh dance- 
tune which I heard played, about ten years ago, 
by an old blind harper in Llangollen. He called 
it ‘* Dixon’s Hornpipe,” and played it, at my re- 
quest for old Welsh tunes, with some others which 
were well-known ones. The originality and boldness 
of modulation which characterise the tune induced 
me to commit it at once to paper. Having it after- 
wards again played by the old blind minstrel, I was 
enabled to render as faithfully as possible not only 
the melody but likewise the peculiar treatment of 
the harmonious accompaniment. To me this spirited 
tune appears as fine as any of the finest Welsh tunes 
in popular favour; but, as I may in this case per- 
haps be a biassed judge, I would rather leave it to 
the reader to form his own opinion. I do not fear his 
judgment, provided he does not pronounce it before he 
has fully imbibed the characteristics of the music. 
This he will best achieve by playing it as it is 
marked, ‘‘con spirito:”— 
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If a foreigner, during a night’s stay in a much- 
frequented Welsh town, can pick up a Welsh tune 
which has never been printed, how much more easy 
must it be for a native musician, who is familiar 
with the language and usages of the people! It is 
with an especial object that I submit this remark to 
the consideration of English musicians. Pianoforte 
teachers, organists, and other musical professors 
living in the provincial towns, must often have excel- 
lent opportunities of collecting airs from the lips of 
the peasantry. All that is required is that they take 


-|of the south of Scotland, might be obtained. 


troublesome business, but as a labour of love. In 
Cornwall it would probably be possible to collect in a 
short time a number of tunes which are not to be 
found in any book. Indications of their existence are 
not wanting. For instance, Cyrus Redding, in his 
‘‘ Illustrated Itinerary of the County of Cornwall” 
(London, 1842), gives a notation of an old air, called 
Fadé, which the Cornish people sing on May-day, 
and which is also used by them as a dance-tune. In 
Northumberland, and in other northern districts of 
England, probably tunes somewhat resembling those 
It cer- 
tainly appears singular that the English musicians 
should have neglected to investigate the national 
songs of the different provinces of their country, 


t|while much has been done by collectors in almost 


every other European country. True, many of the 
intelligent musicians in England are foreigners, who 
cannot be expected to occupy themselves with col- 
lecting the songs of the English peasantry; neither 
would they be well qualified for the task, however 
much they might be inclined to give their attention 
to it. But surely there are English musicians in 
London and in the large provincial towns who might 
achieve good results if they would spend their 
autumnal holidays in some rural district of the 
country, associate with the villagers, and listen to 
their songs. What change can be more desirable 
for a professional man, who during the greater 
part of his engagements moves in the fashionable 
circles of society, and is compelled to inhale the 
impure air of the concert-room-—what can be more 
beneficial to him than an occasional abode among 
the peasantry in a village, where the pure and in- 
vigorating air, and the beautiful scenery, invite to 
rambles in the fields and woods, and chase away 
those morbid feelings and crazy notions which very 
likely have taken possession of the drawing-room 


———F | musician ? 


About a century ago there were still, in many 
European countries, minstrels, or bards, who pre- 
served traditionally the poetry and music of the 
people. This class of musicians is now gradually 
becoming extinct, and with it some of the old national 
musical instruments. In Esthonia, for instance, the 
last minstrel who perambulated from village to vil- 
lage to play to the peasants their old tunes on the 
kantele, the old national musical instrument of the 
Finns, died in the year 1812, and the kantele was, so 
to say, buried with him. In the Ukraine, which, as 
regards national tunes, is perhaps the most fertile 
district of Russia, the last popular minstrel of 
renown, who played upon the bandura, a stringed 
instrument of the lute kind which is now seldom 
heard in the Ukraine, was still alive some years ago, 
an old man devoid of sight, whose name was Ostap 
Veresai. Like most of the old minstrels or bards, 
he was a living depository of old national songs. 
His fame spread so far throughout the Ukraine that 
a biographical notice of him, written by A. A. Rusof, 
has recently been published in Kief. The book in 
which it is printed is entitled “ Kobzar Ostap 
Veresai,” and contains, besides the biographical 
notice, an article on the songs and musical perform- 
ances of Ostap Veresai, written by N. V. Lisenko; 
and a number of his musical effusions given in nota- 
tion. In Little Russia, the minstrel and singer is 
called kobzar or bandurista, from his accompanying his 
voice on the kobza or bandura. 

From such men it would have been comparatively 
easy to obtain collections of national airs; but this 
opportunity has generally been lost, because, at the 
time when the minstrels flourished, but little value 
was placed upon such relics by educated listeners, who 





real interest in the pursuit, not engaging in it as a 


alone were able to commit the music to notation. 
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At the present day, it seems, musical lecturers will 
in some respects take the place of these minstrels. 
However, in order really to promote this interesting 
branch of the musical art, a more thorough prepara- 
tion is required than appears to have been thought 
necessary by most of our lecturers. They might 
take example from the useful scientific lectures 
given by scholars who have fully mastered the 
subject which they discuss. Granted that some 
gossip on national music, interspersed with some 
singing of popular airs, and wound up with a stirring 
appeal to the patriotism of the audience, may prove 
a pleasant evening entertainment, even for unmusical 
people, it can be of no real use for the art. Some 
sentimental talk about the lofty mountains and 
glorious old castles of the country which shall never 
crumble into dust may heighten the effect of the 
musical performances, and the emphatic exclama- 
tion that ‘‘ Britons never shall be slaves”’ is likely to 
be applauded with enthusiasm, perhaps most voci- 
ferously by those of the audience who are the greatest 
slaves to their prejudices and passions. Of course 
not all our musical lectures exhibit so low a taste; 
praiseworthy exceptions could be cited. Howbeit, 
as lectures on national music are seldom printed, it 
would scarcely be worth while to dwell on this sub- 
ject of musical literature, were it not that the idea of 
instructing the people by entertaining lectures is 
excellent and deserving of every encouragement. 

A common defect in discourses on national music 
is that certain peculiarities which are observed in 
the music of a nation are represented as appertaining 
exclusively to that nation, and as constituting the 
characteristic features of the music of that particular 
nation, whereas in reality they are traceable in the 
music of various nations. 

In short, musicians who intend to discourse upon 
this subject would do well to study it earnestly, and 
to extend their investigation to the music of different 
countries, instead of confining it to the music of the 
country on which they propose to instruct others. 
The present essay may be of assistance to them inas- 
much as it points out the various sources of infor- 
mation. I am aware that it is but an imperfect 
attempt; my consolation must be that there will 
come other students who will carry it on to greater 
perfection than, with the limited means at present 
available, it has been in my power to attain. 


THE GREAT COMPOSERS, SKETCHED BY 
THEMSELVES. 
By JoserpH BENNETT. 
No. V.—SCHUMANN. 
(Continued from page 75.) 

Last month I followed Schumann’s musico-literary 
career, by the light of his letters, as far as the year 
1838, when he removed the Neue Zeitschrift to Vienna. 
The reasons for and incidents of that removal now 
demand attention, and happily no shadow of obscu- 
rity rests upon either, for the master, at that time 
more in love than ever, was in the habit of pouring 
out all his soul to his correspondents. Writing to 
his sister-in-law on the prospect of marriage at the 
end of 1837, he said: ‘‘The old man won’t let Clara 
leave him yet, he’s too fond of her. And he is really 
in the right, for he thinks we ought to earn more 
money first, so that we may live comfortably.” Put- 
ting this remark with some passages in a letter to 
Fischhof, we are able to see very clearly that con- 
siderations of affection rather than artistic ambition 
prompted him to remove to the city of the Kaisers. 
He was content with Leipzig, but eagerly became 
‘a stranger and a sojourner ” elsewhere for the sake 
of his love. The passages worth note in the com- 





munication to Fischhof, then resident in Vienna, are 
the following: ‘* Don’t be frightened if in two months 
from now somebody knocks at your door—my ghost, 
my very self; still more if he tells you that he shall 
probably settle in Vienna next year and forever. I tell 
you all this in the strictest confidence and with the 
request that you will not breathe it to any one, from 
Leipzig especially. The motives which bring me to 
Vienna are of a friendly nature, certain circumstances 
render it necessary for me to fix my residence ina 
larger city than Leipzig. I’ll ¢ell you more which I 
may not trust to paper.... Thus I close, more 
agitated than ever, and with a most grateful heart. 
Assist me: the happiness of my life depends upon it. 
I am no longer alone. All this is for your eye only.” 
But the eagerness and haste of the ardent lover could 
not sweep away the tedious formalities imposed by a 
paternal government, and Schumann had to transact 
business with various Imperial and Royal officials 
before his little art-journal could appear in the do- 
minions of Apostolic Majesty. About the mode of pro- 
cedure Schumann knew nothing, and therefore wrote 
to Fischhof: ‘I should like to present my petition to 
publish my journal in Vienna as soon as possible, so 
that the first number of the next volume may be sent 
thence by the middle of December. Being entirely 
ignorant of the rules and forms by which such a 
petition should be shaped, I beg you graciously to 
help a poor musician who never before had anything 
to do with officials and censors. . . . Perhaps you 
can have one (petition) drawn up for me from the 
outlines written on the other side.... Do you 
know whether the authorities will require an account 
of my early life, my circumstances (in the best of 
order), &c., and whether it should be forwarded with 
the petition?’’ If any reader be curious to know 
what Schumann’s idea of a petition was like, here it 
is: ‘*The undersigned, a Saxon by birth, living in 
Leipzig, musician, editor and owner of the Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Musik, desires to cltange his residence 
from Leipzig to Vienna, on account of his love for 
music (should he not have said Clara?) as well as of 
his business relations. The journal, which has never 
touched upon any save musical subjects, has been 
licensed and widely read by the highest officials in 
the Monarchy ever since its establishment (1834). 
He now seeks permission to publish it in Vienna 
from the 1st of January, 1839, or from the tenth 
volume. He is ready to produce all the necessary 
testimony to his former circumstances. Business 
prevents him from visiting Vienna until the middle 
of October, he therefore presents his petition in writing 
and begs it may be favourably considered, All this 
with due respect.” Referring to the above document, 
Schumann said, ‘I can write music better than peti- 
tions, eh ?” and it is impossible not to agree with him. 
Fischhof answered as to the formalities ig a manner 
easily deduced from Schumann’s query in reply: 
‘Will it be possible to arrange with the censor in 
eight weeks?” No; it was hardly possible, since so 
many precautions were exacted by that official, “TI 
followed your friendly advice,” wrote the lover-editor, 
‘in regard to recommendations from the authorities 
here at once. I obtained the usual police testi- 
monials, and a special recommendation from the 
magistrate. The Austrian consul, who will soon 
hear from Vienna that I propose to come there, is an 
intimate (musical) friend of Mendelssohn, who pro- 
mises to introduce me tohim in a fewdays. I should 
prefer to bring ready money rather than letters of 
credit. Wouldn’t a thousand thalers be enough? 
If not, I can bring securities from the magistrate for 
a larger sum.” Inthe same letter Schumann touched 
again upon the motive for all this eagerness : ‘* What 
you do now for me is not for my temporary gratifica- 
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tion, but for my life-long happiness. You write of 
mysterious hints; but when we meet all shall be 
made clear. Trust in my affection.” 

In September, 1838, though the Vienna publica- 
tion was not arranged, nor the censor satisfied that 
the Neue Zeitschrift was unlikely to dissolve the 
Austrian empire, and its editor to cheat his creditors, 
Schumann removed to the Imperial city, whence a 
month later he addressed a lively letter to his rela- 
tives. Small progress had then been made, and the 
Imperial city did not appear to be bathed in rose- 
water: ‘‘My plans have as yet advanced but little. 
The city is so large that one needs double time for 
everything. . . . You would hardly believe how many 

tty factions and coteries there are here; to get a 

rm foothold one must have a great deal of the snake 
about him, which I don’tthink I have. . . . If I can- 
not remain here, my firm purpose is to go to Paris or 
London. I will not return to Leipzig; but I will be 
discreet ; don’t fear that I will act too hastily. ... 
To tell you a secret, I shouldn’t like to live 
here long, and alone. Serious men and Saxons 
are seldom wanted or understood here. But the 
fine surroundings make amends for that. Yesterday 
I went to the churchyard where Beethoven and 
Schubert lie buried. Think what I found on Beet- 
hoven’s tombstone—a pen! and a steel one, too! 
It was a good omen; I shall preserve it as sacred.” 
Schumann found something else that made amends 
in Vienna—a change to good cooking from the 
peculiar culinary efforts of North Germany, and he 
enjoyed it:—‘‘I never imagined such delicious 
cooking!” he exclaimed in the letter just quoted; 
and again, ‘“‘ The cooking is superb.” So were the 
cigars, which he spoke of as a “great comfort.” 
Two months later, the master liked Vienna still 
less, and wrote to his sister-in-law: ‘‘ Believe me, 
Theresa, if it depended on me alone, I would return 
to Leipzig to-morrow. Leipzig is not so small a 
place as | thought. They prate and gossip here as 
much as in Zwickau. ... I am also doubtful whether 
the famous Viennese good nature is anything more 
than an empty smiling face....In vain do I look 
for musicians; that is, musicians who not only can 
lay passably well upon one or two instruments, 
ut who are cultivated men and understand Shakes- 
ere and Jean Paul. Well, the step is taken, and it 
ad to be taken. The journal will plainly lose ground 
if I have to publish it here. I’m very sorry. But if 
I can only get my wife I shall forget all the trouble 
and the sleepless nights she has cost me. I could 
tell you much about my fine acquaintance... that I 
often feel very well, but much oftener melancholy 
enough to shoot myself, and that the Novello bride 
(Clara Novello) is with one of my dearest friends, 
which is exceedingly pleasant for me.” ‘There are no 
more published letters from Vienna. In April, 1839, 
the master, his object unattained, finally left that 
city (carrying with him the MS. of Schubert’s great 
Symphony) and returned to Leipzig, where he again 
settled down, and began ‘to force Herr Wieck’s 
consent to his marriage with Clara by means of a 
process at law. 

I must now ask the reader to go back to the early 
part of 1838, in order that Schumann may be seen 
making another and a different effort to worthily win 
his bride. Looking at the high position Fraulein 
Wieck had reached, and comparing it with his own, 
the master bethought him that something should be 
done towards equality, even if it were merely the 
winning of those academic honours which Handel, 
whom love never weakened, so vigorously repulsed. 
Such is the transforming power of the master passion 
that we can hardly recognise a great artist in the! 
following communication from Schumann to his | 





sister-in-law: ‘‘ Now comes an important matter in 
which I desire your aid and advice. Clara has won 
quite high rank by her fine performance of chamber- 
music. I too am honourably known, though not in 
equal degree. . . . You know Hartenstein (a Leipzig 
University professor) well, and must write either to 
him or to Ida (his wife) as follows: That I (you can 
give my name or not, as you like and think fit) am 
betrothed to a certain maiden by the consent of her 
parents, and that they would be much pleased by a 
‘Dr.’ before my name, which would speed me on 
my way. Now, I should like to learn, through Har- 
tenstein’s goodness, if many formalities would be 
requisite to obtain a degree from the Philosophic 
Faculty. I could not spare much time, being pressed 
by various professional duties. He would then tell 
you what steps must first be taken. I desire merely 
a title, and should then leave Leipzig. But there’s 
no great hurry. If I only knew his opinion I would 
apply in person for further information. Finally, ask 
if the Leipzig University ever gives the title of Doctor 
of Music. Earnestly entreat him or Ida to preserve 
the strictest secrecy, as it is to be a surprise. You 
women can doanything. Whisper to Ida that she can 
thus serve an old acquaintance.” Nothing resulted 
from this pulling of women’s apron-strings, but 
Schumann held fast by his craving for the ** Dr.” and 
in January, 1840 he tried what could be done to 
satisfy it at Jena, where he had a friend in Herr 
Keferstein. To Keferstein the master wrote :—‘* And 
now one private prayer: I know no one more kind or 
better informed than you, to whom I may apply. But 
promise me most honoured friend, that you will tell 
no third party. . . . Clara’s illustrious position as an 
artist often makes me think how petty mine is, and, 
although she is not ambitious, and loves me simply 
as a man and a musician, still I think it would please 
her could I attain higher rank, in a municipal sense 
of the word. Permit me to ask: is it difficult to 
become a Doctor in Jena? Should I have to pass 
an examination, and in what? To whom should I 
apply? Would not my position as editor of a paper 
(which has been established for seven years), my posi- 
tion as a composer, and my constant effort after truth 
assist me to obtain this title? Tell me your candid 
opinion, and grant my request to observe strict silence 
on the matter.” Ketferstein appears to have answered 
favourably, and to have intimated that something 
would need to be done to win in a formal way the 
proposed honour. Schumann replied, “I know but 
little Latin; but feel fully capable of a good German 
disquisition,” and suggested one on Shakespeare’s 
relations with music. He preferred, however, to 
receive the Doctorate as a reward for earlier efforts: 
“IT take the liberty of sending you, for this purpose, 
a series of essays by me and of others on me, such as 
I have been able to collect easily. I also enclose a 
few diplomas, and will send later, if required, a cer- 
tificate of good character from the authorities, as 
well as the curriculum vite, and the customary fees of 
which you spoke. Will you go to the Dean once 
more, and say a good word for me; perhaps tell him 
of my position in the musical world, and, for it is no 
longer a secret, my relation to Clara... and that the 
title would be of great service to me just now, when 
the public talk so much and so confusedly about us. 
In a word, to conclude, I wish not only that people 
should say I have become so and so, but a reason 
must be given in the diploma. I heard that an 
eminent divine of this place was recently given a 
degree in your city in a similar way, merely by 
paying the fees. Is this so? And now comes the 





question—In case I win the diploma by an essay or 
otherwise, would it make me a Doctor of Music? I 
should, of course, prefer it. Give me, if you please, 
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some information as to the manner in which the 
diploma, however gained, would be drawn up.” 
Perhaps this is the sole instance in academical record, 
where a candidate for honours partly bases his claim 
on the fact that success would gratify his fiancée. 
The position, it must be confessed,.is the reverse of 
dignified, and excusable only on the ground that when 
a man is in love he will do the most silly things, with 
a beautiful unconsciousness of their real character. 
Schumann’s curriculum vite, referred to above, is not 
a particularly interesting document, though drawn 
up by his own hand. It relates in the baldest 
style the chief events of his life, and makes naive 
reference to such high distinctions as the hono- 
rary membership of the Rotterdam Association for 
the Promotion of Music, the German National 
Club of Stuttgart, &c. &c. But it sufficed for its 
purpose, and on February 22, 1840, the authorities 
of Jena University admitted Robert Schumann to the 
Faculty of Philosophy, announcing the same in a 
diploma fullof high-sounding Latinity. The recipient 
was as pleased as a child with a new toy, and wrote 
to Keferstein: ‘‘ Everything conspired to fill my cup 
of joy. The eulogy was so glorious that I never can 
thank you enough for it. It has given me and my 
friends the deepest satisfaction. The first thing I 
did was, of course, to send a copy to my maiden in 
the North, who is still a perfect child, and will jump 
for joy at the idea of being a doctor’s bride. She will 
write and thank you herself.... Let me again 
thank you for your intercession, trouble, and speed. 
Friendship has wings too, as I now learn, and hope 
you will trust to mine if you ever wish to try them.” 
So ended one of the most curious, if not one of the 
most noble episodes, in the life of this master. 

Four years after his marriage Schumann, who had 
laboriously edited the Neue Zeitschrift through twenty 
volumes, tired of that work, and determined to aban- 
don it. 
fiasco had a very depressing influence upon him as a 
journalist, and dissipated all his enthusiasm. Thus 
he wrote soon after leaving the Austrian capital: 
“On the whole I am very happy in my sphere of 
action, but if I could only get rid of the journal, live 
only for music, not have to think of the many trifles 
to which an editor must attend, I should indeed be at 
peace with myself and all the world. Perhaps this 
may yet come to pass.” In 1840 he said to Kefer- 
stein: “I can only make the journal a secondary 
consideration, fondly as I may cherish it. Every 
man is bound to cultivate his highest gifts.” Time 
went on; the master’s indifference to his old task 
became more pronounced, and in 1844, immediately 
consequent upon an attack of illness, he surrendered 
his post to Oswald Lorenz. At this point the mas- 
ter’s connection with musical literature may be said 
to have ceased, and he devoted himself entirely to 
composition, varied by two or three brief excursions 
into the world of executive art, for which he soon 
found himself unfitted. 

In 1844, Schumann removed from Leipzig to 
Dresden, where, three years later, he succeeded 
Ferdinand Hiller as Conductor of the Liedertafel, 
with the duties of which post he combined, in 1848, 
those of director of a newly instituted Chorus Club. 
He was busy consequently through the year of 
revolutions, and seems, for once, to have thoroughly 
enjoyed public work. ‘We often think of you,” 
he wrote to Hiller, “especially in the Liedertafel, 
which gives me great pleasure, and urges me to 
action. ... The Chorus Club, too, is waking up.” 
And again: “‘ My strength increases with my work. 
I see it clearly, and if I can’t keep myself perfectly 
well, still it’s not so bad as a close inspection of 


Passages in his letters show that the Vienna | 
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tafel has done much to restore my consciousness of 
directive ability, which, in my nervous hypochondria, 
I thought was gone.” And finally, with a great 
change as to the Liedertafel : “* My Chorus Club gives 
me the greatest delight; I can have all my favourite 
music performed there at will; I have given up the 
Miinnerchor. I found too little musical ambition, 
and felt I was not suited to the post; they were all 
such fine folk.” In 1850, Schumann’s constitutional 
aversion for public duties was the real cause why 
he hesitated to settle in Diisseldorf at the invitation 
of Hiller, who desired, on leaving for Cologne, 
to instal him as his successor. It is easy to 
see an anxiety to avoid compliance in every line 
of the letter Schumann wrote in reply: “ Your 
offer is very attractive, but there are some 
objections to it. In both respects I think it would be 
well to compare notes before accepting the situation, 
I particularly remember Mendelssohn’s opinion of 
the musicians there, which was not favourable, 
Rietz too discussed it with me when you went from 
here to Dresden, and said that he could not imagine 
why you took the place. I didn’t tell you at the time 
for fear of discouraging you. Dear Hiller, tell me 
the plain truth. Of course, I can’t expect much cul- 
ture in an orchestra, and I am prepared to meet com- 
mon musicians; but not rude or malicious ones.” 
Then follows a table of ten questions about the office, 
its duties, &. Among these are: ‘Is living as dear 
there as here? Could not the contract be so worded 
that I could break it if anything better offered ? Can 
furnished lodgings be found? Can my wife find any 
sphere for action?” A second letter followed, in 
which Schumann raised the objection already noticed 
about a conspicuous lunatic asylum; and after it 
a third informed Hiller that as hope existed of his 
obtaining a place in Dresden, the Diisseldorf question 
must wait. Eventually Schumann removed to the 
Lower Rhenish city, and took the post of municipal 
Director and Conductor of the Subscription Concerts. 
But it soon appeared that he was no more fitted for 
such a position than for the work of professor at the 
Leipzig Conservatoire, which he once attempted for 
a short time. Quickly, therefore, the ill-assorted 
union was dissolved, and Schumann finally disap- 
peared from public life. 

The composer’s published letters, written later 
than 1850, are almost exclusively devoted to sub- 
jects connected with the exercise of his art, and 
belong to the next branch of this investigation. 
Here, then, we have done with Schumann as regarded 
in other than his special capacity as a creative mu- 
sician, and it may be that the reader, calling to mind 
how little of what the world deems honour was be- 
stowed upon him, concludes that he was a soured 
and disappointed man. But the idea is wholly at 
variance with the master’s own words in a letter to 
Franz Brendel. True, Schumann’s life was not a 
blaze of glory; he was never the idol of society nor 
the féted of princes, but he could honestly and in the 
spirit of a philosopher say of himself that which may 
fitly as well as pleasantly close this chapter: “TI 
don’t understand the want of recognition from which 
I’m said to suffer. The opposite is more true. 
Your journal gives many proofs of it. Then, I have 
proofs which, though prosaic, are very convincing, 
such as the publishers’ eagerness to buy my works 
and the high value they set on them. I don’t like 
to talk of such things, but I may as well tell you in 
confidence how, for example, the ‘Album of Youth’ 
has found a better market than almost any recent 
work; I have this from the publisher himself, and 
the same is true of many of my songs. And what 
composer is there all of whose works spread with 
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tions in D minor are! yet I think they are not a 
er as well known as his ‘ Songs without Words.’ 
What composer is admired by all? What sacro 
sanctitas of a work is acknowledged by all, even the 
atest? Indeed I have laboured, tooth and nail, 
er twenty years, regardless of praise or blame, to 
earn the name of a true servant of art, striving for 
the highest prize. And, as I said, I am quite satis- 
fied with the recognition hitherto bestowed on me in 
abundance.” (To be continued.) 





A PLEA FOR THE FLUTE. 
By Henry C. Lunn. 


Ir is perhaps abstractedly as absurd to perform 
chamber-music in the concert-room as to perform 
concert-room music in the chamber; but as the art 
progresses, the desire to hear the finest works be- 
comes so general that the original intention of the 
composer is often set aside, and thus it happens that 
the magnitude of a composition frequently bears but 
little proportion to the size of the room in which it 
is played. To diminish a work to suit the require- 
ments of a drawing-room, and to magnify another to 
suit those of a concert-room, are therefore conse- 
quences which must inevitably arise; but as the 
former method is one usually pursued for private 
performances, which do not challenge criticism, and 
the latter is a direct violation of the expressed design 
of the author placed before a jury of the public for 
judgment, the effects upon the art are obviously 
widely different. As music is brought more and 
more into our homes there can be little doubt that 
the line which separates works composed for a large 
hall from those written for a moderately sized room 
will be more strictly observed; and as such a result 
must be in the highest degree beneficial to the pro- 
gress of a healthy taste, every encouragement should 
be given to the formation of those domestic concerts 
which, whilst they help to spread a knowledge of the 
best music, tend at the same time to bind families 
more firmly together, and to promote intellectual 

ssocial intercourse. Now that the pianoforte has 
ceased to be the sole representative of music in our 
houses, we may reasonably hope that most of the 
members of a family will, at a suitable age, consider 
what instrument he or she would like to play in the 
usual drawing-room performances. That the violin 
has been taken up in earnest by ladies is a proof how 
thoroughly the silly notion that either sex possessed 
the exclusive right of playing upon certain instru- 
ments has passed away; and we have now, therefore, 
a freer choice in our family music, since the uprooting 
of such old-world prejudices has enabled us so mate- 
tially to multiply our family instruments. When, 
having the ground thus cleared before us, we venture 
to enter an earnest plea for the flute, it will perhaps 
be considered appropriate to show how much this 
instrument was prized in ancient times, how often it 
has been written for by our best modern composers, 
and how thoroughly in our chamber-music it has 
now fallen into disuse. That in Greece the flute 
held the first rank may be gathered from all the 
musical histories of the time; and we may also say— 
in proof that male performers were by no means the 
only eminent ones—that the beautiful Lamia, who 
conferred such extraordinary benefits upon the 
Athenians that they dedicated to her a temple under 
the name of Venus Lamia, was a justly celebrated 
performer upon the flute; that the Grecian Tibicine, 
or female flute-players, are often mentioned; and 
that in Persia the use of the flute with ladies appears 
to have been very general, especially amongst the 
Musicians in the service of Darius. Wonderful 
effects are said to have been produced by the Greek 


flute-players. Plutarch, for instance, relates that 
Antigenidas, by his performance on the flute of the 
Harmatian Air at a banquet, transported Alexander 
to such a degree that he seized his arms, and was 
on the point of attacking his guests; and at the 
Olympic Games this instrument held an important 
place in the musical contests, the chariot-race, too, 
being always accompanied by the flute. True it is 
that power appeared to be more highly esteemed than 
beauty of tone; for we are told that the exertions used 
in blowing the flute and trumpet were so great that, 
for the preservation of their cheeks, the players were 
obliged to wear a capistrum, or muzzle; and we also 
read that an eminent trumpeter dedicated a statue to 
Apollo, in gratitude for that deity’s preservation of 
his cheeks and blood-vessels while, with his utmost 
force, he proclaimed the Olympic Games. There is 
no doubt that flute-d-bec is a term for a flute that was 
blown at the upper end, like a clarionet—bec signi- 
fying the beak of a bird; and it may be, as we have 
seen confidently stated, that the word flute is derived 
from fluta, a lamprey, or small Sicilian eel, which 
has seven holes on each side; but it is not our desire 
to trace minutely either the etymology or the history 
of the instrument. Certain it is that, although its 
improvement has been latterly very rapid, it was in 
an exceedingly imperfect state even when many of 
our greatest composers so thoroughly appreciated its 
power of expression and sweetness of tone as to give 
it a prominent position in some of their works. Let 
it be remembered that when John Sebastian Bach 
visited Frederick the Great (who was himself a skilful 
flautist), the king gave him a subject to extemporise 
upon; and that upon his return he worked this up 
into his “* Musikalisches Opfer,” one of the movements 
in which is a Trio for flute, violin, and bass. There 
is also by the same composer a Trio in G, for two 
flutes and violoncello. Then we must also name the 
excellent Sonatas of Kuhlau for flute and pianoforte, 
the due rendering of which will tax the powers of 
even advanced performers upon both instruments. 
We have scarcely room to exhaust the list of original 
compositions in which the flute takes an important 
part, but may mention a beautiful Trio by Dussek, 
for pianoforte, flute, and violoncello; Sonatas by 
Moscheles, Reissiger, Hummel, Ferdinand Ries, F. 
Schneider, and also several quartetts and quintetts 
for flute in combination with stringed instruments, 
all of which are well worthy the attention not only 
of amateurs but of professors. Within the last thirty 
years the flute has advanced to an extraordinary 
degree of perfection; and there can be little doubt 
that had it been equally available before that time, 
not only the composers we have named, but many 
others, would have left us innumerable works espe- 
cially written to develop the capabilities of the 
instrument. The taste for a higher class of music is 
now so rapidly spreading that we care not to dwell 
upon the showy solos for the flute—in which the 
various “effects,” such as double-tongueing, are amply 
provided for—but we do hope that our drawing-room 
amateurs who wish to cultivate the art as an intel- 
lectual study rather than as a superficial accomplish- 
ment, will do their utmost to place this instrument 
in its true position by reviving some of the many 
works we have drawn attention to; and we can assure 
them that if they consult the best catalogues they 
may constantly add to their répertoive. It is no part 
of our object to cast a slur upon the claims of other 
instruments which are now so ably handled by 
amateurs; but we believe that the fact of this par- 
ticular one being so much neglected in the present 
day arises in a great measure from the ne age 
idea that but little good music is written for it. If, 








therefore, the foregoing remarks should at all help 
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to dispel this notion, we shall have the satisfaction 
of feeling that our “plea for the flute” has not been 
quite in vain. 





Dr. von BuLow has been writing to a German 
paper from England some things about England, 
which display his usual good taste and amiability. 
As far as we know, nobody invited this virtuoso to 
come amongst us; but he did come, and, having 
constituted himself a guest, proceeded to sneer at his 
hosts. A few examples of his politeness will suffice. 
Finding himself at Sheffield under a canopy of smoke, 
he bethought him of Sterndale Bennett, and wrote, 
‘It is said that the English Toledo or Solingen can 
boast of knowing the sun only from hearsay. In this 
report I always believed I could find an explanation 
of the style of composition affected (sic) by the late 
Sir W. S. Bennett, who first beheld the darkness of 
the world amid the ocean of the smoke-clouds at 
Sheffield, and whose want of colour is as remarkable 
as his correct drawing, which latter obtained for him, 
as we know, the surname of the miniature Men- 
delssohn.” This was graceful about a dead artist in 
the place of his birth, but Dr. von Biilow is above 
all ordinary considerations. Engaged to play at 
the Liverpool Philharmonic, he sent a transcript 
of the programme to Germany, with the sneer, 
* The ostrich-like stomach of the English public is 
worthy of all respect, is it not?” Next he girded at 
Sir Julius Benedict’s “urbanity,” laughed at the 
orchestra as containing “ tolerably heterogeneous 
elements” and a “disturbing contingent of Fal- 
staffian recruits; ’’ while the rehearsals, he declared, 
were conducted in a ‘‘liquoring-up kind of way.” 
Whether all this and much like it be true or untrue is 
beside the question. It is hardly for Dr. von Biilow, 
who comes here to pick up English money, to say it. 
This is not the first time he has lampooned us, nor 
probably will it be the last. He will no doubt per- 
form another journey “in a fog,” as he calls it, and 
write more letters to his friend Herr Senff. Con- 
templating this, he need not be afraid of popular 
retribution. Englishmen are used to ridicule, and 
they know that he laughs best who laughs last. 





Ir was once remarked by an acute traveller, on 
entering a city, that he was convinced a very large 
amount of intemperance must be prevalent there, in 
consequence of the number of ‘‘ Temperance Hotels.” 
Is it not fair, then (on the same principle) when 
we see on the title-pages of some few “‘ comic songs” 
that they can be ‘‘ sung in a drawing-room,” to infer 
that the majority of them are utterly unsuited to 
that locality? Constantly have we in these columns 
commented upon the kind of entertainment at the 
Music-halls in the metropolis—the real home of the 
effusions not ‘‘ recommended ” for the drawing-room 
—and now we are glad to see that the attention of 
the Home Secretary has been called to the matter. 
We are by no means advocates for undue restrictions 
upon places of public resort ; but why it is that every 
drama performed at our theatres should be previously 
carefully inspected and passed by a regular officer 
appointed for the purpose, whilst at other licensed 
establishments the most offensive productions are 
offered and advertised as powerful attractions, we are 
at a loss to comprehend. True it is that the name 
“*Music-hall” sufficiently shows that music is to be 
heard by those who enter; but if the character of the 
compositions in the programme is to be left entirely to 
the taste of those who provide them, surely there can 
be no reason why they should apply annually for 
permission to open their doors. A recent visit to 
some of these halls has thoroughly convinced us that, 
apart from the excessive vulgarity of the so-called 


‘“‘ comic” songs, they are, as a rule, destitute of wit, 
humour, and even common sense; and, not to dwell 
upon the nature of the other ‘‘amusements”— 
pictorial representations of which are plentifully 
displayed throughout London—there can be little 
doubt that when the threatened official investigation 
really does take place, it will be amply proved that 
the licence allowed by the magistrates to the pro. 
prietors is a mere trifle compared with the licence 
they allow themselves. 





Aw instance is within our recollection of the Squire 
of a village who, hearing that some difference had 
arisen between the governess in his family and the 
cook, on the subject being referred to him, at once 
decided that the former must be discharged, as it was: 
easy enough, he said, to get an efficient governess, 
but a very difficult matter to get a good cook. Un- 
fortunately experience proves that this feeling is 
too general; those who have received a special edu- 
cation which renders them mentally superior to their 
employers, being often engaged at salaries far below 
what would be even proffered to a menial who merely 
administers to the physical wants. Perhaps no more 
glaring cases can be cited of the remuneration being 
utterly inadequate to the services rendered than in the 
musical department of a church. Many rich persons 
willingly pay large sumsto butlers, stewards, or game- 
keepers attached to their establishment ; but let them 
once get a voice at the vestry meetings, and we may 
be certain that they will propose terms for those 
employed in the service of the Church which are a 
positive insult to artists who have expended a large 
amount of time and money in fitting themselves for 
the office. We have often quoted advertisements 
setting forth the salaries offered to organists; let the 
following, clipped from a provincial paper, show what 
members of the choir have to expect :— 

Yr anren, for the Choir of —— Chapel, a Treble Singer; salary, 
£10 per annum: a Contralto Singer; salary, £4 per annum: a 
Bass Singer; salary, £4 per annum: a Tenor Singer; salary, £3 per 
annum. Applications, endorsed “ For Choir” to be addressed, &c., ke. 
It is just possible—as we have seen hinted in some 
similar announcements—that those who are elected ® 
to these vacant posts may be permitted to eke out 
these terms by making themselves “generally 





useful”—perhaps in sweeping out the church, or any 
other light duty of the kind—but this is, perhaps wisely, 
kept back as a surprise to the fortunate candidates. 





Tue “ Foreign Notes” in our last number include 
the following two items of intelligence: ‘‘ M. Massenet 
has, at the request of the Italian publishing firm, 
Ricordi, undertaken to write a grand Italian Opera 
entitled ‘ Erodiade,’ the libretto of which is from the 
pen of Signor Zanardini.”—* A comic Opera, written 
for the music-publisher, Sonzogno, by the Maestro 
Usiglio, will be performed during the present season 
at Madrid.” Judging from this information, and 
also from a few facts within our own knowledge, we 
may reasonably conclude that the future of conti- 
nental operatic music is principally in the hands of 
music-publishers; and it behoves all, therefore, who 
wish well to the lyrical drama to consider whether 
this state of things is beneficial or otherwise to its 
healthy progress. If the fact were proved that the 
best music is that which sells best, the vendor of 
course would be the very person we should select to 
stimulate a composer to action; but unfortunately— 
as far at least as operatic music is concerned—the very 
reverse is the truth, many an inferior work being 
forced upon, and retaining possession of, the stage 
because one or two catching songs yield a good 
profit to the publisher. The detrimental effect of 











this upon true art it seems almost unnecessary to 
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point out; for not only are weak operas thus made 
to assume a factitious importance, but composers of 
worth who are too independent to seek the favour of 

ublishers have but small chance of appealing to an 
impartial audience, and are therefore content to write 
unimportant works, or gain a precarious income by 
teaching the compositions of their successful rivals. 
It is much to be hoped that some earnest and 
energetic operatic lessees may boldly challenge 
this method of providing their stage with novelties, 
for we should be sorry to think that, as a rule, lyrical 
works are henceforth to be judged solely by their 
market value. 





In following the printed libretto during the perform- 
ance of an Opera a short time since, we were asto- 
nished to find the chequered fortunes of the heroine 
mixed up in some extraordinary manner with ‘“‘ Map- 
pin’s Shilling Razors;” and it was not until a couple 
of pages were turned over that we discovered a full 
advertisement of these enterprising cutlers sewn up in 
the body of the book which had been purchased of 
the boxkeeper. Time was when these announcements 
appeared only in newspapers, and in circulars ad- 
dressed to, and left at, our houses; but now we are 
getting fully accustomed to find them before our eyes 
even when we would fain give ourselves up to silent 
meditation. Advertisements of everything we can pos- 
sibly want stare us in the face when we enter a railway 
carriage ora Hansom cab—nay, even if we take a walk, 
we find that some man whose wares are not to be equal- 
led for ‘‘ cheapness and durability ” tells us so in jet 
black letters on the very pavement upon which we are 
treading. All this, however, habit makes us bear 
with equanimity ; but surely we ought to be permitted 
the full enjoyment of an Opera without being reminded 
where we should buy our cutlery. Ifsome protest be 
not entered against this practice, it is possible that 
eventually the boxes at the Opera may be hung round 
with advertisements, and that the person who shows 
us to our seat may increase the value of his place by 
soliciting our custom for the various tradesmen who 
employ him. It can scarcely be said that we are 
much exaggerating this evil when we assert that, only 
recently, in perusing the programme at a concert, we 
were suddenly arrested by an advertisement telling us 
the best house for purchasing ‘“‘ Nursery-biscuits.”’ 





THE story which credited Herr Franz with the 
discovery of 150 Violin Sonatas by Sebastian Bach 
turns out to be altogether untrue. We must con- 
gratulate its concoctor upon the success of his very 
impudent hoax, since by obtaining circulation for 
the fable in a number of very serious, not to say 
heavy German newspapers, he managed to invest it 
with an authority which even sceptical minds dared 
not whollyignore. No doubt the circumstances were 
improbable; but then, as the French say, it is the 
unexpected which always arrives, and we ourselves, 
though taking care to characterise the tale as ‘ ex- 
traordinary,” felt that nothing connected with it gave 
us the right of absolute rejection. We regret for Herr 
Franz’s sake, and in the interests of music, that the 
story was not true. We are sorry also that Herr 
Franz should have been so pestered with letters that, 
in his own words, ‘the postman never left the house ;” 
and we are sorry still more that the ingenious in- 
ventor of the hoax cannot be discovered to receive 
the reward he deserves. But, on the other hand, a 
worthy class of men stands acquitted of dense igno- 
rance and unconscious Vandalism. The literary 
world remembers with bitterness that it was a clergy- 
man who pulled down Shakespeare’s New Place at 
Stratford-on-Avon to avoid being worried by visitors, 


music would cherish an everlasting grudge against 
German gardeners. Happily the official at Schloss 
Witzthun, ifsuch a man and such a house exist, proves 
to be as innocent of tying up fruit trees with Bach’s 
MSS. as he doubtless is of knowledge concerning the 
lost books of Livy. 


MR. KUHE’S BRIGHTON FESTIVAL. 
(By Our SpeciraL CorRESPONDENT.) 


Mr. Kune might well have excused himself from 
holding a Musical Festival this year. Times are bad all 
round, and Brighton is suffering to an unwonted extent 
from lack of such visitors as resort to the ‘ Queen of 
watering places” in February. But the entrepreneur 
holds that his duty is not to shirk foul weather so long as 
it alternates with fair. He sticks to his post, therefore ; 
and in spite of bad times and an empty town the annual 
series of performances took place, beginning on the 11th 
and ending on the 22nd ult. 

The nature of the engagements entered into by Mr. 
Kuhe will appear in the course of my remarks, and need 
not be set forth now. Let me state, however, that the 
chorus was again the body of amateurs specially organised 
for these Festivals, and trained by Mr. Alfred King, M.B. 
A year ago this choir made its first appearance with 
only moderate results, and it is still far from the excel- 
lence manifested by the Brighton Sacred Harmonic 
Society, which it has superseded. But Rome was not 
built in a day; neither can a good chorus be summoned 
by a wave of the hand. It has to grow, like an oak tree; 
and that at Brighton, I am glad to observe, is growing 
fairly well, with a promise of fruit at an early day. The 
band, once more led by Mr. Carrodus, vice M. Sainton, 
was composed of the usual materials, a sample of which 
may be gathered from the names of Lazarus, Harper, 
White, Chipp, Watson, Radcliff, Doyle, and Hughes. 
So far, then, Mr. Kuhe was well equipped for his venture, 
and deserved success not less than in former years. As 
for its programme, that will be gradually unfolded as I 
proceed. 

At the opening Concert, the date of which has been 
already given, Handel’s * Judas Maccabeus” was per- 
formed with a strong cast of soloists, to wit :—Mrs. 
Osgood, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas. Respecting the work itself I have, of course, 
nothing to say here. Comment upon music so well known 
would not only be superfluous but a little impertinent. Let 
me, however, give Mr. Kuhe praise for selecting it, even 
though he had to abandon the “‘ Messiah ” in order to find 
room. ‘‘ Judas” is a noble specimen of the master’s dra- 
matic music, and may be trusted to sustain his name at a 
time when “sensationalism” is more than ever the rage. 
The performance left a good deal to desire as regards 
ensemble. With reference to its shortcomings I may 
venture to suggest that Mr. Kuhe should engage a properly 
qualified conductor for his Oratorios. Upon that function- 
ary a very great deal depends, and it cannot be expected 
that Mr. Kuhe himself, wanting experience as he does, 
should meet the exigencies of such a position. The 
Oratorio, it is certain, would have had a far better render- 
ing under a conductor accustomed to deal with masses of 
executants and able to control them. But the soloists 
made large amends for deficiencies out of their own 
department. Mrs. Osgood, for instance, sang with great 
acceptance, and deserved admiration as much in the 
cantabile of ‘* Wise men flattering,” as in the bravura of 
“From mighty kings.” Miss Elton, always useful, gave 
her one air with genuine taste and expression, besides 
doing good service in the duets. Mr. Lloyd sang superbly 
throughout, evoking the heartiest applause; and Mr. 
Lewis Thomas, in the difficult airs of his part, showed 
that the traditions of genuine Handelian singing are not 
yet forgotten. There was a large but by no means full 
attendance under the chromatic dome of the old royal riding 
school. 

The second Concert, which took place the following 
afternoon (the 12th ult.), attracted an audience certainly more 
select than numerous, but a good audience all the same, 
because appreciative of the high-class works performed. 





and at one time it seemed likely that the world of 


Orchestral music constituted the bulk of the programme, 
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and Mr. Kuhe showed wisdom in engaging Mr. Manns of 
the Crystal Palace as conductor. Under the experienced 
baton of that gentleman all was certain to go well, and 
the result bore out pre-formed conviction. I may pass 
lightly by the familiar selections—Overture to ‘‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, 


Berlioz’s arrangement of Weber’s “ Invitation,’ and the || 
4 


** Rienzi” Overture—in order to earlier reach two novelties 
of interest, namely, a pianoforte Concerto in C (MS.), by 
Mr. William Shakespeare, and a concert Overture in A by 
Mr. Thomas Wingham. Who Mr. Shakespeare is every- 
body knows by virtue of his position as a tenor vocalist of 
high and graceful attainments. But the public may not 
be so generally acquainted with the fact that his earlier 
ambition was directed towards the work of a composer, 
and that the very Concerto now in question was originally 
written while its author’s name stood on the books of the 
Royal Academy of Music as a student. For what reason 
Mr. Shakespeare abandoned his first love it boots not to 
inquire, but if the revision and production of his Concerto 
signify a return to creative art, all who know his ability 
will be glad. We have not so many promising young 
composers amongst us that we can afford to spare even 
one. The work now under notice begins with an Allegro 
Moderato in C major, common time, the solo entering 
with the leading subject after two bars of tonic unison 
from the orchestra :— 



































At this half-close the strings coquettishly take the further 
development of the melody upon themselves, but only for 
two bars; the solo then resuming, and bringing it to an 
end in the dominant key. After due repetition and de- 
velopment of well-contrasting episodes, a second subject, 
once more in close accord with the first, is introduced, the 
pianoforte again being the announcer :— 
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The passage quoted furnishes substantially all the material 
till the pianoforte enters upon, strictly speaking, its first 
solo. In the course of this an episodical theme is heard, 
accompanied only by horns on the dominant :— 





























and at its close in D major the second subject steals 
calmly in from the strings :— 








The pianoforte takes up this theme alone, and brings it to 
a full close in its proper key (G). We then have the 
second solo (the second subject being well to the fore in 
the orchestra), followed by the urthodox Tutti, and out of 
the materials thus displayed, together with some com- 
paratively unimportant episodes, the entire movement is 
constructed. An obvious reflection upon it is that the 
themes are too similar in character for needful contrast ; 
but, on the other hand, they are worked with judgment 
and skill; the scoring is tasteful, and the solo passages all 


that an executant. can wish. The second movement, | 


Larghetto cantabile, A flat major, common time, opens 
with a charming strain for the pianoforte only :— 




































Further quotations need not be made ftom this movement. 
Enough that the subjects are treated in strict form and very 
graceful style, and that it is impossible to listen to the 
music without admiration alike for its fancy and musician- 
ship. As regards the melodies, the examples given speak 
clearly enough. The Finale is an Allegro Scherzando, in 
C major, three-four time. Its orchestral exordium arrests 
attention :— 
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which the leading theme sustains :— 
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In this movement episodical subjects play an important 
art, and in the course of its first solo the pianoforte has 
the subjoined :— 
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This matter having been developed, the solo instrument, 
for which Mr. Shakespeare writes lovingly, announces the 

second theme proper :— 
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which is afterwards subjected to graceful treatment, and 
followed by more episodical passages. The lead up to 
the réprise is most interesting, as, indeed, is the whole 
retrospect, at the close of which and a cadence a brilliant 
Coda ends the work. Looking back upon the entire Con- 
certo, I must characterise it as remarkable for grace and 
refinement, but as somewhat wanting in the strength given 
by a symphonic employment of the orchestra and highly 
contrasted subjects. It serves, however, to revive interest 
in Mr. Shakespeare as a composer, and to determine 
towards him in the musical world an expectant attitude. 
The performance of the Concerto was generally good, 
Miss Kuhe playing the solo with much taste and fluency, 
though not unaffected by natural nervousness. At its 
close both composer and executant were called to receive 
merited applause. 

The second novelty, Mr. Wingham’s Overture, has an 
avowed “ poetic basis,” and rests upon the following lines 
of Tennyson :— 

Love took up the glass of time and turned it in his glowing hands, 

Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden sands. 

This it must be confessed is, for a foundation, slightly 
indefinite, but presumably Mr. Wingham’s music seeks to 
illustrate the happiness which love can diffuse through 
life. Whether it does this well or ill I am not, after one 
hearing, in a position to say. Indeed, lest I should un- 
wittingly do the composer a wrong, I had better suspend 
judgment altogether upon this Overture. The work is 
peculiar in character, and one must dissipate a sense of 
strangeness before a calm estimate can be arrived at. At 
present it seems to me that the Overture is either very 
beautiful or very much the reverse. Inthe former case its 
beauty is uncommon, but anyhow Mr. Wingham has boldly 
striven after originality, and earned the credit due to one 
who is not satisfied to plod along a beaten track. The 
Overture will, no doubt, soon be heard in London, and then 


whose intelligence and boldness are somewhat in excess of 
her technical skill, and Mr. W. Shakespeare, who sang with 
his customary elegance of styl 

The third Concert (February 13) introduced the third 
novelty of the Festival—Mr. Henry Gadsby’s dramatic 
Cantata ‘‘ The Lord of the Isles.” Mr. Gadsby, I hardly 
need say, has long occupied the position of a rising man. 
In music for the church, as well as for the concert-room, 
he has won success, while with particular reference to this 
Cantata, his incidental music to ‘ Alcestis’”? warranted 
considerable expectations. The ‘Lord of the Isles” was 
therefore awaited with interest and some measure of con- 
fidence. Unfortunately Mr. Gadsby was weighted in 
composing the music by the nature of the libretto, which 
Mr. Frank Murray adapted from Scott’s poem, interpola- 
ting here and there verses of his own. Mr. Murray seems 
to have been guided as to plan by Mrs. Macfarren’s adapta- 
tion of the “ Lady of the Lake,” just as Mr. Gadsby appears 
to have been in the same respect influenced by Professor 
Macfarren’s method of dealing with it. I cannot altogether 
approve of either. Scott’s lines, the lyrical portions excepted, 
are in no sense lines for music, and long extracts from them 
must be a burden upon instead of a help to a composer, 
while the profuse employment of choral recitative neces- 
sarily has a heavy and monotonous effect. The incidents 
in the poem chosen by Mr. Murray are, first, the interrupted 
bridal in Artornish Castle, which is treated with great 
fulness; the gathering of the clans to support Bruce, the 
interview of the Scottish hero and Isabel at the Convent of 
St. Bride, the storming of his ancestral castle, the transfer 
of Roland’s love from Isabel to Edith, and the union—at 
the outset interrupted—of the Lord of the Isles and the 
Maid of Lorn. These events have obviously been chosen 
less for their logical connection than for their variety and 
adaptedness to musical treatment, a course easy to excuse 
because any missing link in the chain of the story can at 
once be supplied from the knowledge every moderately 
educated person must have of Scott’s poem. As regards 
the music it is clear that Mr. Gadsby aimed at simplicity 
before all, and hence neither the vocal nor orchestral parts 
lie beyond the range of ordinary powers. The composer's 
object seems to have been the production of a popular 
work rather than a contribution to that which is artistically 
exalted, and in all likelihood results will prove him to have 
scored a success. In the “ Lord of the Isles” we have a 
Cantata eminently fit for the use of small Choral Societies, 
since it lies within their means and cannot fail to please a 
majority of the public to whom they appeal. It follows, 
of course, that we must not regard the work as a test of 
Mr. Gadsby’s highest powers. These he has not chosen 
to put forth. The work begins with a somewhat extended 
overture in D, having two movements, Andante maestoso 
and Allegretto, preceded by five bars of Largo. As usual 
the prelude anticipates some of the leading themes in the 
body of the work, which are treated in a very simple and 
unpretending fashion, without elaboration of any kind. 
The melodies, however, are pleasant enough to be allowed 
to speak for themselves. A setting in A of Scott’s lyric, 
‘* Wake, Maid of Lorn,” forms the opening Chorus, and 
contains just enough of Scottish tune to secure “ local 
colour.” 
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For the rest it is, generally speaking, plainly harmonised 
melody, but full of appropriate spirit. No. 3 isa Recita- 
tive and Air, in D, for Edith (soprano), ‘“‘ Tears, bitter 
tears upon my bridal morn.” Here the prevailing charac- 
ter of simplicity is fully sustained, both by the theme— 
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In ear-ly youth be-troth’d, my fan-cy glad-ly strove To 














an opportunity will be afforded of coming to a conclusion 
with adequate connaissance de cause. The vocalists at this 
concert were Miss Carlotta Elliott,a young mezzo-soprano, | 
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and the accompaniment of syncopated chords. The song 
has an episode in the relative minor, more passionate but not 
more difficult. Following this comes a festive Chorus in G, 
“‘ Fill high the goblet,” in which there are some points 
of imitation, and also of contrast worth notice. It leads, 
without a break, to Lord Ronald’s solo (tenor), “ Fill me 
with wine, bright, foaming, red’’—a solo having a fittingly 
vigorous melody, the flow of which, however, is hampered 
by a somewhat heavy accompaniment. At its close the 
Chorus is resumed with great spirit till reference is made 
to the two strangers who have joined the feast, and the 
number ends with Recitatives that carry on the story till 
Allaster calls upon the minstrels to test the identity of the 
new-comers by singing ‘“‘The Brooch of Lorn.” The 
legend (No. 5) is set for male voices in four parts, with 
a liberal allowance of unison, and a refrain for mixed 
voices, the key, like that of the Overture and Edith’s Air, 
being D major. A good point appears in the lead up to 
the second refrain—the orchestra simply sustains the full 
chord in each bar :— 


painis bis. . ald bis. ists 
== 
—— 
Farth-est fled its form-er Lord, { Let him fly from coast to coast, 
Left his men to brandandcord. | Dogg’d byComyn’s vengeful ghost. 















No. 6 is a purely dramatic scene, setting forth the quarrel 
of Allaster and Bruce, and carrying on the action up to 
the intercession of Isabel, Edith, and Lord Ronald. Here 
some vigorous passages stand out, and the entrance of the 
Abbot, as well as his stately greeting, is decidedly im- 
pressive. The intercession just referred to constitutes 
No. 7—a quartett in B flat, for Edith, Isabel (contralto), 
Ronald and Allaster (bass). It is smoothly written, and 
was received with great favour, having to be repeated. 
But the composer has not reflected in his music the agita- 
tion of the actors, the three peace-makers singing precisely 
as though they had no moving interest whatever in the 
situation. Allaster’s part is more to the purpose, and may 
be pronounced dramatically true. No. 8, a brief solo for 
the Abbot, serves only to introduce No. 9, a song (once 
more D major) for Bruce—*O holy man, a penitent be- 
hold.” The rhythm of this air— 
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a pen-i-tent be- hold, 


approaches dangerously near monotony, but is saved by a 
change to Allegro maestoso :— 
a is . 
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While in the bat-tle-field, a-gainst the Pay-nim foe, 


Hence to the end the song is vigorous and telling. No. 
10, a Chorus, with solos for the Abbot, calls for no particu- 
lar remark; but No. 11, in which the Chorus describes the 
departure of the Abbot, the flight of Edith, the rage of 
Lorn, and the break-up of the bridal party, though 
studiously simple and full of unison passages, is by no 
means wanting in dramatic force. The next number con- 
sists of a duet (A major) for Ronald and Bruce (baritone), 
couched in the ‘* Suona la tromba” vein, and having little 
to distinguish it from a hundred other bursts of musical 
patriotism. Nevertheless, it gives the tenor and baritone 
a chance of “ bringing down the house,’’ and will be not 
the least popular piece in the work. The scenein Artornish 
Castle ends here, and next we have a description of the 
gathering of the clans to Bruce’s standard. Thisis limited 
to one Chorus, in B flat—‘ Merrily, merrily bounds the 
bark,” but that one is, perhaps, the most melodious and 
pleasing of all. The opening theme, heard in the Overture, 
will speak for the rest :— 
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Merrily, merrily bounds the bark, She springs before the gale, 


The Chorus is of some length, and contains several episodes, 
but will scarcely be found too much extended, as the plea- 
sant first melody recurs now and then to quicken atten- 
tion. We next pass to Bruce’s encampment at Brodick, 





only to hear Ronald sing his love for Isabel in an air 
(F major), ‘‘ With restless step, as through this tranquil 
scene,” which changes presently to another burst of 
patriotism. The love theme is graceful :— 
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thoughts fly to my love, the gen-tle Is - a- bel. 

















Again the scene changes, this time to the Convent of St. 
Bride, and a short Chorus (No, 15) for female voices de- 
scribes the appearance and devotion of Isabel, who in 
No. 16 sings a hymn (A flat), ‘‘ Hear, holy Virgin.” Too 
long has female interest been absent from the Cantata, 
and it now makes itself gratefully felt. Mr. Gadsby, how- 
ever, has not improved the opportunity to its utmost limit, 
and the effect of this prayer must largely depend upon the 
singer. The next number is devoted to a Duet in which 
Bruce tries to shake his sister’s resolve to adopt a religious 
lite. From this to a Chorus (No. 18) descriptive of Bruce’s 
assault upon his ancestral castle is a great change, and 
one for the better, since here the composer has put forth 
all his strength. The treatment of the sailing of the 
vessels (introducing the theme of the ‘‘ Gathering”’ Chorus) 
and the appearance of the light is exceedingly vigorous ; 
while between it and the hurly-burly of conflict the com- 
poser has effectively interposed an expressive setting for 
voices only of the lines beginning ‘*‘ Many to heav’n a 
prayer address’d.”” From this we again revert to the quiet 
convent, where in a Duet (D flat), ‘Oh! holy peace,” 
Isabel assures Edith of Ronald’s growing love. The 
character of the ensemble may be gathered from its opening 
bars:— 


Joy ris - es in my heart like beams of 
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The penultimate number is a short Choral Recitative, which 
disposes of the dramatis persone, and the whole ends with 
a resumption of the Bridal Chorus, “* Wake, maid of Lorn,” 
which opened the Cantata. If it be objected that the work 
thus begins in one key and ends in another, Mr. Gadsby 
can point to the example of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ St. Paul.” 

The performance of the ‘* Lord of the Isles,” under the 
composer’s careful direction, was generally good, all en- 
gaged entering into the spirit of their work. In the absence 
of Miss Anna Williams, the part of Edith was taken by 
Miss Adela Vernon; Madame Cummings sang the music 
of Isabel ; Mr. McGuckin, who laboured under severe in- 
disposition, that of Lord Ronald; Mr. Bernard Lane that 
of Allaster ; Mr. Ludwig that of Bruce; and Mr. Thurley 
Beale that of the Abboi. Several numbers were encored, 
and at the close Mr. Gadsby was twice recalled amid 
general applause. There can be no doubt that the Can- 
tata was a frank success with its first audience. Rossini’s 
“*Stabat Mater,” upon which no remark need be made, 
closed the concert. 

The first week of the Festival ended with a performance 
of Sir Michael Costa’s ‘‘ Eli,’”” conducted by the composer, 
the solos sustained by Miss Robertson, Madame Patey, 
Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and Mr. Santley—an 
exceptionally strong cast, though a stronger soprano might 
have easily improved it. Sir Michael was warmly received, 
and it will be taken for granted that his work “‘ went” well, 
all, but especially the soloists, who are never so painstaking 
as when singing Costa’s music under Costa’s eyes, doing 
their very best. I need not enter into details upon so 
familiar a theme. Enough that success was gained “all 
along the line,” and the “Eli” day became one to mark in 
the Festival calendar with a red letter. 
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Having regard to the length of this notice I must be 
satisfied to barely mention the second week’s doings. The 
Concert of the 17th was miscellaneous, and included a Suite 
for orchestra by Mr. Lindsay Sloper which must soon com- 
mand attention in London. On the following day took 
place a second entertainment of the same character; the 
novelty being an Overture, ‘Hero and Leander,” by Mr. 
Walter Macfarren, which is likewise certain to be heard in 
town. On the 2oth “ Elijah” was performed ; on the 21st 
a concert, announced as Mr. Kuhe’s benefit concert, took 
place; and on the 22nd the Festival ended with Haydn’s 
“ Creation,” concerning which the Brighton public would 
assuredly say, ‘‘ Finis coronat opus.” 





CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


THE success of Wagner’s ‘“ Rienzi” on the opening 
night, Monday, January 27, would have fully warranted 
Mr. Carl Rosa in running it for some time; but Guiraud’s 
“ Piccolino”’ had been promised for the following Wednes- 
day, and accordingly on that evening it was produced. 
Whatever may be thought abstractedly of the merits of 
this work, there can be little doubt that for the stage of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre it is utterly unsuited. The story 
is certainly pleasing, and in these “ sensational” days 
any attempt to place a quiet and unpretending little 
drama before us should be encouraged; but the effect of 
“Piccolino” depends so much upon that piquant and 
refined style of acting which seems almost peculiar to 
the French stage that we were by no means astonished to 
find the audience—in spite of some very good singing and 
highly appropriate scenery—fairly wearied before the 
Opera was half over. The fact is that light dialogue 
delivered heavily and without point is even more fatiguing 
to listen to than continuous recitative; and until, therefore, 
we can procure a really good English libretto, or have 
vocalists who know how to speak the translated words of 
a foreign one, it would be well, we think, to call in the aid 
of music throughout an opera, if only as a convenient 
disguise. So exhaustive was our review upon “ Piccolino” 
in last month’s MusicaL TimEs that we are absolved from 
the necessity of entering into a detailed notice of the work; 
but we may say that very much of the instrumental colouring 
is thoroughly artistic, and adds materially to the attraction 
of the vocal pieces. True, M. Guiraud evidences a decided 
leaning towards the Wagner school in his scoring; but 
this tendency is only occasionally shown, and does not easily 
fit in with the essentially French style which seems natural 
with the composer. The size of the building may certainly 
have had something to do with the cold manner in which 
much of the music was received; but few even of the most 
meritorious pieces appeared at all to arouse the audience. 
The lively and dramatic Trio of the three students, the 
comic Serenade—the voices accompanying in imitation of 
a guitar—and a pleasing little song for the heroine were the 
only numbers redemanded. We must speak in the very 
highest terms of the singing of Miss Julia Gaylord, who is 
fast attaining a foremost rank on the operatic stage. In 
the finale of the first act, as Marthe, the song already 
alluded to, sung in the character of the image-boy Piccolino, 
and the pathetic solo in the studio, the pure quality of her 
voice and perfect intonation in every portion of the register 
were thoroughly appreciated, even by an unusually apa- 
thetic audience. Miss Georgina Burns also gave the music 
of Elena with good effect ; and the character of the Pastor’s 
Wife was well represented by Miss. E. Collins. Mr. F. C. 
Packard was fairly efficient as Frederic Auvray, although 
evidently suffering from a cold, and Messrs. Charles Lyall, 
L. Crotty, and Snazelle, were amusing as the three tra- 
velling students, Mr. Lyall especially entering thoroughly 
into the humour of the part, and giving a specimen of his 
well-known powers as a draughtsman by drawing a portrait 
of himself in the studio scene. The characters of the 
Pastor and the Duke were doubled by Mr. D. Newton, who, 
although delivering his somewhat lengthy speeches rather 
ponderously, was sufficiently impressive in the first part 
and dignified in the second. The choruses were well sung 
throughout, and Mr. Carl Rosa conducted with his usual 
Care and intelligence. 

Mr. Henry Hersee’s English adaptation of Bizet’s ‘ Car- 


disarm any criticism upon the manner in which he has 
performed his task. It may suffice to say that the dialogue 
went smoothly on, and that as a rule the versification 
offended not. It would be absurd to compare Madame 
Dolaro as a vocalist either with Miss Hauk or Madame 
Trebelli; but as an actress she is sprightly and not too 
demonstrative for the part of the Gipsy, although it is 
evident that she can scarcely hope to assume the position 
of a prima donna on the lyric stage. Miss Gaylord was 
again excellent in the small part of Micaela; Signor Leli 
(an Englishman by birth, evidently ashamed of his country) 
has an agreeable voice, and sang with intelligence, if 
not with much power, as the hero; and Mr. Walter Bolton, 
as Escamillo, completely secured the good opinion of the 
audience, winning an enthusiastic encore for the Bull- 
fighter’s song. This Opera has been one of the principal 
attractions of the season; but an English version of 
‘*Les Huguenots,” with Madame Vanzini as Valentine 
and Mr. Maas as Raoul, besides well-worn works, such as 
‘*The Bohemian Girl,” ‘“‘ Maritana,’”’ ‘“ Faust,” &c., have 
drawn good houses; and Mr. Carl Rosa may fairly con- 
gratulate himself upon the result of his enterprise. The 
season was advertised to conclude on the rst instant, but 
it is now announced that it will be continued some weeks 
longer. 





CRYSTAL PALACE, 


Tue Saturday Concerts at the Crystal Palace were re- 
sumed, after the usual Christmas interval, on the 8th ult. 
On this occasion a selection from a manuscript Opera by 
Mr. Frederick Corder formed the novelty of the afternoon. 
The opera is entitled ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur ;” and the fragment 
presented was an incidental Masque called ‘‘ The Triumph 
of Spring.” Mr. Corder is the last-elected Mendelssohn 
scholar, and has just returned to this country on the expiration 
of his scholarship and the completion of his studies abroad. 
As capacity for composition is the chief consideration in 
election to the Mendelssohn scholarship, especial interest 
attached to the first hearing of Mr. Corder’s music. The 
Masque brought forward comprises four movements, the 
first three of which are orchestral, while the finale is for a 
Quartett and Chorus. Of the instrumental portions of the 
work we can speak in high praise ; they show individuality, 
fancy, and knowledge, and are charmingly scored for the 
orchestra. The final movement, however, is so badly 
written for the voices, in fact so uiterly unvocal, that a 
good performance would have been hardly possible 
even to a much better choir than that of the Crystal 
Palace. By his injudicious treatment of the voices 
Mr. Corder ruined the effect of his own music, for 
while the instrumental numbers had been heartily 
appreciated and warmly applauded, the finale fell abso- 
lutely flat, and the close of the work was received almost 
in dead silence. Mr. Corder has such undoubted ability 
that we hope he will, for his own sake, take to heart the 
lesson he received on this occasion, and when he next 
writes for voices will show some consideration for the 
capabilities of average performers. On the present occa- 
sion he had handicapped his own work far too heavily to 
give it a fair chance. At the same concert Mdlle. Janotha 
gave a magnificent rendering of Schumann’s Pianoforte Con- 
certo in A minor. We can give her no higher praise than to 
say that her performance of this fine work was worthy of 
Madame Schumann herself. The remainder of the con- 
cert included Beethoven’s Symphony in B flat, a remark- 
ably fine performance; Mendelssohn’s Hymn (Op. 96) for 
Contralto Solo, and Chorus; the March and Chorus from 
‘“‘Tannhauser ;*? and vocal music by Mr. Edward Lloyd. 

The Concert on the 15th brought forward Schubert’s 
great Symphony in C, a work which it may be said can be 
heard in perfection only at the Crystal Palace, and which 
has probably never been better given than on this occa- 
sion. Madame Arabella Goddard played Bennett’s Con- 
certo in F minor, and Mrs. Osgood and Mr. Shakespeare 
were the vocalists. Three Slavonian Dances by Anton 
Dvorak, a composer new to this country, concluded the 
concert. These interesting little pieces are somewhat 
similar in their style to Brahms’s Hungarian Dances, the 
national characteristics being strongly prominent. They 
are excellently orchestrated, and produced a favourable 
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On the 22nd Herr Joachim brought forward for the first 
time in this country Brahms’s new manuscript violin Con- 
certo in D, composed expressly for him, and first produced 
at the Gewandhaus concerts, Leipzig, last New Year’s day. 
The work is like all its author’s compositions highly original, 
and deeply thoughtful; it requires indeed several hearings 
before its beauties can be fully appreciated. So far as can 
be judged from a single performance, the first and second 
movements are the best; the finale strikes us as less inter- 
esting. The solo part is of enormous difficulty, and none 
but players of the calibre of Herr Joachim could do justice 
to the work. Of the great violinist’s playing it is almost 
needless to speak. Whatever Herr Joachim does is the 
ne plus ultra of perfection; and his rendering of the Con- 
certo was no exception. Svendsen’s ‘‘ Rhapsodie Norvé- 
gienne ” (No. 3), was an interesting novelty at this concert. 
The work, as its name implies, is founded on Norwegian 
national airs, which are not only interesting in themselves 
but admirably treated by the composer. The other instru- 
mental pieces at this concert were Schumann’s Symphony 
in B flat, and Beethoven’s third ‘ Leonora” Overture, 
which were superbly played bythe orchestra. The vocalists 
were Mr. Santley and Miss Annie Marriott. The young 
lady, who is a pupil of the National Training School for 
Music, made her first appearance at the Crystal Palace on 
this occasion, and was bold enough to choose for her début 
Mendelssohn’s great Scena “ Infelice.” The result, how- 
ever, fully justified the venture. Miss Marriott has a pure 
soprano voice of great power, she phrases well, and sings 
with great taste and considerable dramatic feeling. Her 
success was such as is not often seen on a first appearance, 
and she was most enthusiastically recalled at the close of a 
very fine performance. She will, we believe, undoubtedly 
take a high place in her profession. 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Tue performance of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Mount of Olives” 
and Mozart’s ‘‘ Requiem” on the 7th ult., attracted a large 
audience. The principal vocalists were Mrs. Osgood (who 
sang in place of Miss Anna Williams, indisposed), Mr. 
Shakespeare and Mr. Bridson, the same singers, with the 
addition of Miss Julia Elton, being associated in Mozart’s 
work. The choruses were most effectively given through- 
out the evening; and the soloists acquitted themselves 
extremely well, although it was apparent that Mrs. Osgood’s 
voice was severely taxed by the strain upon the high notes 
in the ‘‘ Mount of Olives.” Sir Michael Costa, as usual, 
conducted, and Mr. Willing presided at the organ. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


In pursuance of the strictly conservative programme 
shadowed forth at the commencement of the present 
eighth season of the Concerts of this Society, Mendels- 
sohn’s Oratorio ‘‘ St. Paul” was perforrned on the 13th 
ult., under the experienced leadership of Mr. Barnby. The 
existing familiarity with this noble work on the part of all 
amateurs renders it superfluous here to dwell again upon 
its special characteristics. Indeed, like the same com- 
poser’s “ Elijah,” his ‘St. Paul” has long since become so 
completely identified with our national musical life, that 
it is with feelings of utter astonishment we meet with the 
disparaging remarks occurring now and then in French 
musical journals regarding the two works which we justly 
consider of standard excellence. The performance we 
now speak of was on the whole a very satisfactory one, 
most of the choruses having been very effectively rendered 
by the fine choir, many of whose members probably could 
have dispensed with the aid of their printed parts. The 
solo vocalists were Miss C. Penna, Miss De Fonblanque, 
Messrs. Shakespeare, E. Bell, E. Wharton, and Herr 
Henschel, the first-named lady and Mr. Shakespeare having 
replaced Mrs. Osgood and Mr. Vernon Rigby respectively, 
who were prevented by indisposition from making their 
appearance. The hall was well filled, and presented an 
unwonted aspect through being illuminated on this occa- 
sion for the first time by electric light, an experiment 
which appeared to be perfectly successful. The perform- 
ance of the “‘ Messiah” was announced by this Society for 
the 26th ult., being Ash Wednesday. 








PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

THE first Concert of the season, on the 6th ult., included 
an interesting ‘‘ Suite’ in D, of Bach, one of a set of three 
found amongst his manuscripts after the composer’s death, 
In this work the Gavotte, Bourrée, and Gigue (fore. 
shadowing the several movements of the modern Sym. 
phony) are exquisitely melodious, the instrumentation too, 
although quiet and unpretending, sounding positively re. 
freshing to ears accustomed to the overwhelming orchestral 
effects of certain recent compositions. A feature in the 
programme was the refined and artistic interpretation of 
Hummel’s Pianoforte Concerto in A flat by Madame 
Arabella Goddard, who, apart from any praise worthily 
earned by her faultless mechanism, deserves the thanks 
of all the lovers of pure and unsensational music for her 
resuscitation of this charming composition. Beethoven’s 
Symphony in B flat, and the Overtures, ‘‘ Meeresstille” 
(Mendelssohn) and ‘ Anacreon” (Cherubini), were the 
orchestral works, the vocalist being Madame Patey, 
whose singing of Gluck’s ‘‘Che faro,” and Mac- 
farren’s ‘‘ Lay of the imprisoned huntsman,” from “ The 
Lady of the Lake,” elicited warm and well deserved 
applause. At the second concert, on the 2oth ult., Herr 
Joachim gave a superb rendering of Spohr’s Concerto in D 
minor, and received quite an ovation from a really appre- 
ciative audience. Sir W. S. Bennett’s Symphony in G 
minor and Beethoven’s Symphony in F, No. 8, were well 
played, an encore being insisted upon for the well-known 
‘* Allegretto Scherzando,” from the last-named work; and 
the Overtures were Berlioz’s clever and characteristic 
‘“‘Carnaval Romain,’”? and Weber’s “ Preciosa.””> Madame 
Edith Wynne was not heard at her best in the two songs 
selected for her; she seemed indisposed, and scarcely able, 
therefore, to do herself justice. Mr. W. G. Cusins con- 
ducted both the concerts under notice, and was warmly 
applauded on entering the orchestra. 





MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


In order to complete our records of these excellent, and 
in some respects unique, performances, we have still to 
refer to the programme of the Concert which took place 
on January 27, and on which occasion Beethoven’s String 
Quartett in E flat (Op. 74), the same composer’s well- 
known Trio with variations on the air ‘Ich bin der 
Schneider Kakadu,” Mendelssohn’s Variations Sérieuses 
in D minor (Op. 54) for pianoforte solo, and Chopin’s only 
Sonata for pianoforte and violoncello, were presented to the 
audience. They are, all of them, works with which the fre- 
quenters of these concerts have long since become familiar, 
and the mere mention of the names of Mdlle. Janotha, 
Madame Norman-Néruda, MM. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti, 
as the executive artists, will be a sufficient indication of the 
worthy interpretation of these masterpieces on the occasion 
in question. Mdlle. Redeker’s three vocal soli were admi- 
rably supported by the pianoforte accompaniment of Sir 
Julius Benedict, whose reappearance after his recent 
illness was made the occasion of much sympathetic ap- 
plause. Mr. Charles Hallé was the pianist on the previous 
Saturday afternoon performance. 

At the opening Concert of the past month (the 3rd ult.) 
the chamber-music consisted of Haydn’s String Quartett 
in F major (Op. 77), and Beethoven’s Trio in G major 
(Op. 1), for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, the execu- 
tive artists being Madame Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, 
Zerbini, and Piatti in the former, and Mdlle. Janotha, 
associated with the first and last-named virtuosos, in the 
latter instance. Mdlle. Janotha also greatly added to the 
interest of the programme by playing, for the first time at 
these concerts, a selection from Schumann's charmin 
pianoforte sketches (as they may well be termed) compri 
under the title of ‘‘ Die Davidsbiindler” (Op. 6). Those 
acquainted with the literary writings of the fanciful 
composer will be familiar with this unique David's ‘‘ Bund,” 
or league, ‘‘ which was more than a secret society, since it 
existed only in the head of its founder.” It consisted, in 
fact, in some imaginary personages of a typical character 
made use of by name in the discussion of various art- 
matters in the journal of which Schumann was the 
editor. Their avowed mission was to slay the musical 
Philistines of the period, and it is to their deeds the 
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ighteen numbers forming Op. 6 are supposed to refer. 
The musical value of these miniature tone-pictures, emanat- 
ing from an early date in the composer’s creative activity, 
is of course unequal, but they reflect much of his distinc- 
tive individuality, the peculiar poetic charm of which was 
admirably revealed in the interpretation given by Mdlle. 
Janotha. The audience signified their appreciation by long- 
continued applause, and we trust that before long the 
entire series of “ Die Davidsbiindler’’ will be introduced 
to a body of amateurs always ready to welcome the inter- 
pretation of the various phases of artistic development of 
their composer. Madame Norman-Néruda’s fine quality 
of tone and graceful style were displayed to special advan- 
tage in her solo performance of a Ciacconna in G minor by 
Vitali, the pianoforte accompaniment being played by Mr. 
Zerbini. Mr. Barton McGuckin sang with much expres- 
sion (and this time without unduly forcing his voice) an air 
from Handel’s ‘‘ Sosarme,” and a song by Gounod. 

The reappearance this season of Herr Joachim as the 
leading violinist was, as usual, a prominent feature of the 
second Concert of last month, which took place on the 
toth. The great and earnest artist was, it is needless to 
say, received with every mark of public favour, and these 
demonstrations were, if possible, multiplied after his splendid 
solo-performance of the adagio from Viotti’s twenty-second 
Concerto in A minor, accompanied on the pianoforte by Sir 
Julius Benedict. An ‘encore ” being of course persisted in, 
Herr Joachim had to appear again on the platform ‘unac- 
companied ” (the task of the accompanist, though requiring 
exceptional skill, being proverbially a thankless one), and 
satisfied the eager demands of his audience by giving a 
prelude from a Sonata by Bach, adding greatly thereby 
to the enjoyment also of that small portion of his listeners 
which considers ‘‘ encores” an abuse, and would sym- 
pathise with an artist refusing to submit to their tyranny. 
Mdlle. Krebs played with much refinement Schubert’s 
pianoforte Sonata in C minor, No. 8, a work full of 
grandeur and pathos, performed for the second time at 
these concerts, and evidently much ‘appreciated. The 
concert commenced with a capital rendering of Mendels- 
sohn’s beautiful Quartett in D major (Op. 44), a favourite 
with the composer himself, and concluded with Haydn’s 
Quartett in G major (Op. 64), the executants in both cases 
being MM. Joachim, Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti, the mention 
of whose names will suffice to indicate the unapproachable 
manner in which these sterling works were interpreted. 
Herr Henschel, another great favourite with the audience, 
was the vocalist on this occasion, and contributed with 
legitimate effect an Air, preceded by a Recitative, from 
Handel’s “ Siroe,” and Schubert’s song “ An die Leyer,” the 
latter resulting in the inevitable ‘* encore.” 

Herr Joachim was again the leading violinist, and 
Mdlle. Krebs the pianist, at the third Monday evening of 
last month (February 17), when the Concert opened with 
acapital performance (the twelfth at this institution) of 
Schubert’s Quartett in D minor (Op. 161), one of the most 
broadly developed of the composer’s works. Mdlle. Krebs 
had selected three harpsichord sonatas by Domenico 
Scarlatti for her solo performance, which was much 
applauded, as, indeed, the frequenters of these concerts 
never fail to signify their appreciation of any similarly 
interesting revival. The lady was afterwards associated 
with MM. Joachim and Piatti in the excellent rendering 
of Spohr’s Trio in E minor, for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello, which on this occasion was heard for the first 
time, the two other similar works of that composer having 
been previously introduced at the Popular Concerts. Like 
these, the Trio now under notice is modelled on the 
Classical types of this species of chamber-music with 
which Spohr was so thoroughly acquainted, being likewise 
full of original beauty and individual characteristics, among 
which the composer's predilection for chromatic modula- 
tion, bordering on mannerism, is, however, equally 
apparent. Beethoven’s Sonata in G major (Op. 30), for 
Pianoforte and violin, admirably played by Mdlle. Krebs 
and Herr Joachim, completed the programme of the 
evening. Mr. Cummings, who was to have introduced for 
the first time Purcell’s “ Knotting Song,” was, to the regret 
of many of the audience, prevented by indisposition from ap- 
pearing, and was replaced by Mr. Thorndike, who sang with 
good effect an Air by Buononcini, and two songs by Jensen, 








the well-known composer of songs, whose death has just 
been announced in the German papers. 

The last Concert of the past month took place on the 
24th, when the following works obtained a hearing, 
viz.:—Cherubini’s string Quartett in E flat; Beethoven’s 
Trio in C minor (Op. g.), for violin, viola, and violoncello ; 
a Scherzo in D miner, for pianoforte, by Clara Schumann; 
Handel’s Air, with variations, known as ‘‘ The harmonious 
blacksmith ;” and Nos. 1, 3, 4, and 11, of the ‘* Pensées 
Fugitives,” by Heller and Ernst, for violin and pianoforte. 
The executive artists were Mdlle. Janotha, MM. Joachim, 
Ries, Straus, and Piatti. Mdlle. Kling was the vocalist, 
and Mr. Zerbini officiated as Conductor. 





MADAME VIARD-LOUIS’S CONCERTS. 


WHETHER it be that the popularity so quickly and de- 
servedly gained by these Concerts, through the variety of 
important works produced and the sterling excellence of 
the performances generally, has led to an over-anxiety on 
the part of the management in presenting both multa and 
multum to the audience, certain it is that the programme 
of the fourth concert of the second series, which took place 
on the 18th ult., suffered somewhat from an embarras de 
richesses. An Overture by Cherubini, two Concertos for 
pianoforte and violin respectively, viz., Mozart’s in D 
minor, and Mendelssohn’s in E minor, Beethoven’s Pas- 
toral Symphony and two vocal soli would in themselves 
have constituted a sufficiently complete and, with such 
performers, a most enjoyable programme. But in addi- 
tion to these numbers three novelties were included 
in the evening’s proceedings; to wit, a Gavotte for 
strings, written by the Conductor, Mr. Weist Hill, the 
‘‘ Hungarian ballet music’ from the opera ‘‘ The Rene- 
gade,” by Baron Bédog Orczy, and an Overture entitled 
‘* Twelfth Night,” from the pen of Mr. F. Davenport. 
The two last-mentioned compositions having been placed 
at the end of the programme, the impression produced by 
their performance is unfortunately associated in our mind 
with the movements of a considerable portion of the audi- 
ence taking their departure from the hall—a condition 
scarcely favourable to the appreciation of works listened to 
for the first time. We have done, however, finding fault 
with what was, after all, an error on the right side, 
and we are bound to add that, notwithstanding the 
lengthy programme, the splendid orchestra acquitted 
itself of its arduous task without for a moment exhibit- 
ing the least sign of mental or physical fatigue. The 
hall presented a crowded aspect, one of the chief attrac- 
tions having doubtless been the appearance on this occa- 
sion of Herr Joachim, the unrivalled interpreter of classical 
violin music, and who almost surpassed himself in the 
exquisite rendering of Mendelssohn’s only Concerto for the 
instrument in question, which elicited the most enthusiastic 
applause. Cherubini’s spirited Overture to the opera 
‘‘ Anacreon,” in which the influence of the earlier works 
of Boieldieu is apparent, was played with that verve and 
precision characteristic of the performances of this orches- 
tra under its able conductor. It is always with special 
satisfaction we notice the occurrence on our concert pro- 
grammes of the name of the composer of ‘‘ Medea,” than 
whom few could be found whose works are more worthy of 
a general revival. The special qualities of the orchestral 
body were equally manifest in Beethoven’s grand symphonic 
tone-picture descriptive of rural life. Mozart’s pianoforte 
Concerto was played, ‘‘by general desire,” for the second 
time this season by the concert-giver with the added 
cadenza written by Professor Macfarren, of which we have 
already spoken on the previous occasion. Madame Viard- 
Louis, it need scarcely be added, was warmly applauded 
after every movement. Two vocal soli were contributed 
by Miss Emma Beasley—the scena ‘ Softly sighs” from 
‘Der Freischitz” (described as “a song” in the pro- 
gramme), and Schubert's Lied entitled ‘‘ Hedge Roses,” in 
the altogether not very happy translation of Goethe’s 
“ Heidenréslein.” Mr. Weist Hill’s Gavotte for stringed 
orchestra is avery graceful composition, faithfully reflecting, 
in a somewhat modernised form, the quaint character of the 
old dance-movement. Its performance pleased so much 
that it had to be repeated. In speaking of Baron Orczy’s 
‘‘ Ballet Music,” we must again refer to the unfavourable 
circumstances under which the performance took place. 
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The operatic fragments given on this occasion consisted ot 
a march, a lento movement, termed “ Lassu,” and the 
‘* Csardas,” a Hungarian national dance. Of these, the 
last-mentioned appears to us most adapted to the apprecia- 
tion of those unacquainted with the eccentricities of this 
specifically national music, and it certainly provoked the 
most genuine applause. There can be scarcely a doubt, 
however, that in spite of much skill in orchestration 
manifested by the composer, and of the occasional intro- 
duction of some charming solo obbligato passages, the 
score of the work is overcrowded to an extent scarcely 
justifying its performance in the concert-room. In the pre- 
dominating simultaneous employment of every available 
orchestral instrument the characteristic national element 
is not unfrequently lost sight of, and one is almost re- 
minded of the malicious bon mét attributed to Rossini, in 
reference to another composition, ‘‘ Si c’était de la musique, 
ce serait horrible.” We are bound to add, however, in 
justice to Baron Orczy, that the beauties of the music 
against which the witticism of the composer of ‘‘ Guillaume 
Tell” was directed have long since become universally 
acknowledged. Still, we cannot but think it a mistake 
to detach the “ballet music” from the stage surround- 
ings which it demands, and with which alone its un- 
doubted merits can, in our opinion, be duly appreciated. 
The concert concluded with the first performance of 
Mr. Davenport’s Overture above alluded to, which was 
well received, and will, we trust, be accorded another 
hearing under more favourable conditions. 





At the usualhalf-yearly examinations of Trinity College, 
London, the total number of entries in all subjects was 
122, of which number 77 were successful. Six candidates 
obtained the highest diploma of Licentiate in Music, and 
12 passed for the Associateship. Certificates were also 
granted to 1o “‘ Students in Music,” and to 49 successfui 
candidates in the following special subjects: harmony, 
counterpoint, instrumentation, general musical knowledge, 

ianoforte, organ, flute, and solo singing. The following 
bun been admitted to the licentiateship:—C. Francis 
Lloyd, Mus. B., Oxon., North Shields; Walter H. Palmer, 
Weston-super-Mare; E. Burritt Lane, Trinity College; 
W. F. Austin, London; F. R. Greenish, Haverfordwest ; 
and Joseph Selby, Nottingham. The presentation of 
diplomas and higher certificates awarded at the exami- 
nations, was made by the Warden, the Rev. H. G. 
Bonavia Hunt, on the 11th ult. The exercise written by 
Mr. E. Burritt Lane, of Trinity College, for the diploma 
of Licentiate in Music, was performed and conducted by 
the composer; the choruses were sung by the choral class 
recently formed under Dr. Westbrook’s direction, in- 
cluding several boys from the choir of St. Andrew’s, 
Tavistock-place, and the accompaniments were played bya 
string band, led by the violin professor, M. Szczepanowski, 
assisted by Mr. H. J. Stark at the College organ. The 
performance of another Licentiate exercise (to which the 
first place in the competition has been awarded by Sir 
Herbert Oakeley), written by Mr. Walter H. Palmer, of 
Weston-super-Mare, had to be postponed for want of time. 
The usual ‘Students’ Evening” afterwards took place, 
the chief items in the programme being Beethoven’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in C major, admirably played by Miss 
Kenny, accompanied by the band, and conducted by Dr. 
Westbrook; Bach’s Gavotte in D, for violin alone, by 
M. Szczepanowski; Goss’s Anthem, “‘O Saviour of the 
world,” by the choir; and songs by Master Dunster and 
Mr. Stevens. 


Mr. FRANZ RuMMEL, whose name has often appeared in 
our *‘ Foreign Notes,” appears to have created a genuine 
sensation as a pianist in New York, his performances at 
the “ Philharmonic Society,’”’ and also at the ‘* Symphony 
Society of New York,” having elicited the warmest 
eulogium from the leading American critics. Speaking of 
his, rendering of Edvard Grieg’s Concerto (Op. 16), the 
New York Herald says :— 

Beyond question, Mr. Rummel is one of the finest artists visiting 
this country that have interpreted the works of the great composers. 


His touch, expression, and technique fairly took the house by storm. 
His recall was the signal for uproarious applause. 


His interpretation of Liszt’s Concerto in E flat (No. 1), 





the first occasion. Of this performance the Evening Post 
says :— 

Herr Franz Rummel called forth the only genuine enthusiasm of the 
evening by his wonderful playing of Liszt’s Concerto in E flat. Heis 
a pianist whose chief characteristic is comprehensiveness; he unites 
phenomenal power and fire with the most beautiful delicacy. He com- 
pels attention from the beginning, and this attention is rapidly 
changed to admiration. After the first burst of power it seems as if 
the capacity of the man and theinstrument must be exhausted. Quite 
the contrary is the case. The pianissimo playing of Herr Rummel is 
so clear, rounded, and perfect in its way that the admiration of the 
audience is sustained. The fire of tne last crescendo carried the 
listeners away in a storm of enthusiasm suchas the staid Philharmonic 
audiences seldom give vent to. After being recalled several times he 
played one of Chopin’s best-known Nocturnes deliciously. It was a 
complete contrast in everything with the Liszt Concerto, and about as 
finished. Herr Rummel is yet a young man, and with his superb 
grasp of not only the piano but of the music that he attempts there is 
no telling to what heights he may attain before many years. 

The Daily Tribune is equally enthusiastic, but we quote 
only a portion of the notice :— 

His playing of the Grieg Concerto a week ago was admirable, but in 
Liszt’s splendid composition he was even better. His pure and 
brilliant technique was wonderfully displayed in the octave passages, 
trills, and other test places with which the work abounds; his concep- 
tion of the piece was clear and beautiful; and the fire and freedom of 
his interpretation, especially in the finale, produced a genuine excite- 
ment both in the audience and in the band. 


A LETTER which recently appeared in the Newcastle 
Daily Fournal protests against the plan of permitting a 
branch of Trinity College, London, to prepare candidates, 
by lectures, for musical honours at Newcastle or Durham, 
whilst Durham University has itself the power of granting 
degrees. This communication immediately called forth 
another, which, as the subject has more than local interest, 
we print without curtailment :— 
Sir,—As a graduate in arts and music of the University of Durham, 
I am naturally interested in the letter on musical education which 
appears in your paper of to-day. About fifteen years ago, and seven 
years after graduating as B.A., | applied to the University in reference 
to my trying for the Mus. Bac. degree, and Dr. Dykes informed me 
that there was no regularly constituted musical curriculum. In con- 
sequence of this, I had some correspondence with Sir F. Ouseley and 
Dr. Stainer, and (although I have of late years graduated in music at 
Durham) I should at that time have gone in for a musical degree at 
Oxford had I seen my way to incur the necessary expense. I know of 
two Durham men (no doubt there are many more) who are graduating 
in music at other Universities because there is no musical course open 
to them in their own University. It seems to me that it would be a 
strange thing if it were necessary for an infant institution like Trinity 
College, London, to supply musical instruction to Durham University 
within its own walls, for the Science College of Newcastle is of course 
an integral part of the University of Durham.—I am, &c., 

WivuiaM StatuaM, B.A., Mus. Doc., Dunelm. 
Ellesmere Port, Chester, January 22, 1879. 


THE twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Committee of 
Management of the Choir Benevolent Fund announces that 
a more profitable investment for the larger portion of its 
funds has been secured by the purchase of some ground-rents, 
which will yield nearly four per cent. in place of the three 
per cent. hithertoreceived. The increasing influence of the 
Society, referred to in the last Report, is proved by the cir- 
cumstance of eight new members having been elected; and 
several candidates, it is said, are now applying for admission. 
The Committee again impress upon the members the neces- 
sity of urging the claims of the Society upon the governing 
bodies of their respective cathedrals; and in doing so point 
to the fact that the Dean and Chapter of Worcester have, 
in addition to their annual grant, kindly given permission 
for an annual offertory to be collected in the cathedral. 
Considering the large number of cathedral choristers in 
England it is sincerely to be hoped that the benevolent 
objects of this excellent institution may be still more 
strengthened, not only by a large accession of members 
from these bodies, but by increased support from those who 
are deeply interested in the choral service. 


MENDELSsoun’s ‘‘ Athalie” was given by the Grosvenor 
Choral Society at the Grosvenor Hall, on Wednesday, the 
12th ult., with full band and chorus, the illustrative verses 
being read by the Rev. Canon Fleming, the President of 
the Society. The solos were sung by Madame Worrell- 
Duval, Miss Nellie Dakin, and Miss A. G. Lawrence Eliot. 
The second part of the concert included Beethoven's 
Choral Fantasia and several part-songs. A new song, 
* Bonnie May ” (sung by Miss Nellie Dakin), and a Trio, 
“Would you know my Celia’s charms?” both by J. H. 
Maunder, were encored. At the eighty-fourth monthly 





however, seems to have increased the effect produced on 


Concert, on the 21st ult., Romberg’s “ Lay of the bell” 
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was performed with full band and chorus, the solo vocalists 
being Miss Josephine Pulham, Mr. Arthur Weston, Mr. 
W. Lloyd, and Mr. T. Nettleship. Mendelssohn’s ‘ Rondo 
Brillant” (Op. 22), for pianoforte and orchestra (piano- 
forte, Miss Pulham), and Wieniawski’s Second Polonaise 
in A major, for violin, by Mr. Frank Augarde, were also 
included in the programme. Mr. J. G. Callcott conducted 
on both occasions. 


Tue fifth annual entertainment by the Violin Class, 
under the direction of Mr. W. Fitzhenry, took place at the 
Birkbeck Institution on the 22nd ult. Miss Alice Parry, 
Miss Martha Harries, Mr. Stedman, and Mr. Thurley 
Beale were the vocalists, and their efforts were decidedly 
appreciated by the audience, who were liberal in their 
applause and insisted on several encores. A humorous 
part-song “ A Franklyn’s dogge leped over a style,” and a 
lee ‘‘ Peace,” very well sung by Messrs. P. Hawkins, 

ryant, Freeman, H. Hawkins, and Skeen, were also well 
received, the first being encored. Herr Polonaski and Mr. 
T. E. Gatehouse (solo violin), and Miss J. Gatehouse and 
Mr. S. Jarvis (pianoforte), were very successful, and the 
two selections played by members of the Violin Class, a 
Trio in three movements by Dancla, and an arrangement 
of English airs by E. Salzmann, were enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. Two excellent readings by Mr. Charles Rendle 
agreeably varied the programme. Mr. J. C. Dunster and 
Mr. S. Jarvis were the accompanists. 


On Tuesday, the r1th ult., a Musical Service, consisting 
of anthems, songs, and organ solos, was given at St. 
Mary’s Church, Haggerston, under the direction of Mr. C. 
J. Frost, the organist. The choir of the church gave an 
effective rendering of Smart’s Magnificat in F, Goss’s ‘‘ In 
Christ dwelleth,’’ Kent’s “‘ Blessed be Thou, Lord God,” 
and Croft’s ‘God is gone up;” the latter work deserving 
especial praise for the attack by each part of the suc- 
cessive leads, the precision of which was admirable. Two 
vocal Solos, “‘ If with all your hearts” and Sullivan's “I 
will arise” were most carefully given by a tenor of the 
choir, The organ pieces played by Mr. Frost included Dr. 
Macfarren’s Variations on the Choral ‘‘ Windsor,” E. H. 
Turpin’s ‘‘ Postlude alla Marcia,” J. H. Wallis’s March 
in F, W. T. Best’s March in D, J. Baptiste Calkin’s 
Allegretto in B minor, and Mendelssohn’s Andante in D 
minor, all of which were well played, the latter piece espe- 
cially deserving high commendation. 


On Monday evening, the 17th ult., a selection from 
Handel’s Oratorio the “‘ Messiah”? was performed at Arch- 
bishop Tenison’s Grammar School, Leicester Square, by 
the scholars (sixty in number) assisted by friends. The 
choir, numbering over 100, was conducted by Mr. Humphrey 
j.Stark, Mus. Bac., in a most efficient manner. Mr. Adams, 
the organist of St. Martin’s, presided at the pianoforte 
and accompanied the solos throughout with much taste. 
Good service was also rendered at the American organ by 
Mr.R. Tyler. The solos, which were taken by Miss Marian 
Williams, Madame Alice Barnett, Mr. Arthur Thomas, and 
Mr. F. A. Bridge, were admirably sung,and the choruses were 
loudly and deservedly applauded. The concert was through- 
out a success, and Mr. Tyler, who, since the serious illness 
of the valued music-master, Mr. Wm. Dawson, has been 
responsible for the boys’ training, deserves the highest com- 
‘mendation for the accurate and refined singing of his pupils. 


THE announcement of the death of Mr. John Parry, which 
occurred on the 2oth ult., will be received with universal 
Tegret, for his exceptional talent had secured for him so 
wide a reputation that even those who never had the good 
fortune to be present at his performances, which at one 
time gave such life to our concert season, must have heard 
of his extraordinary powers. He had for some years retired 
from public life; but the writer of this notice has only 
recently listened to one or two of his artistic musical reci- 
tations in private, and can confidently assert that he had 
lost none of that marvellous faculty which, although often 
imitated, has never been equalled. In social as well as musi- 
cal circles his loss will long be keenly felt ; for he wasnot only 
an inborn and conscientious artist, but a genial and accom- 
plished gentleman. 


On Monday evening, the 3rd ult., the North London 
Philharmonic Society gave their second Invitation Concert 


of the season at the Atheneum, Camden Road, N. The 
programme included six part-songs, the first movement of 
Schubert’s B flat trio and a violin solo by Mr. A. Truslove. 
Miss C. Rawlins in her song “ Olivia,” Mr. Atherton Latta 
in Leslie’s ‘‘ Speed on my bark,” Miss Amy Dicksee in 
“The clang of the wooden shoon” and Mr. J. F. Probert 
in “ The Message” were all very successful, and the part- 
songs ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty” by Caldicott and “* Love wakes 
and weeps,”’ by Callcott, were tastefully sung. Mr. A. A. 
Yeatman, accompanist to the Society, performed Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘ Rondo Capriccioso.” Mr. Henry J. B. Dart con- 
ducted as usual. 


A porTIon of the Oratorio, ‘‘ The Visions of St. John 
the Divine,” written for the degree of Doctor in Music by 
Mr. Frederick Iliffe, was performed in the Sheldonian 
Theatre on Friday, the 7th ult. Sir F. Ouseiey was pre- 
sent, and there was a very large audience. The solo 
vocalists were Miss Ada Moore, Mrs. Hubert Blake, Mr. 
Anstice, and Mr. Phillipps. The choir, numbering over 
seventy voices, consisted of the Oxford Orpheus Society 
and several gentlemen connected with the University. 
The work contains some excellent part-writing, and its 
rendering reflected the highest credit upon all concerned. 
At the conclusion of the performance the composer was 
warmly applauded. 


Tue Lewisham Orchestral Society gave its second 
Members’ Concert of its third season on Saturday evening, 
the 22nd ult., under the conductorship of Mr. Warwick 
Jordan. The orchestra numbered some thirty proficient 
members, and rendered Romberg’s Symphony in E flat, 
and Overtures by Kalliwoda, Suppé, Cherubini, and Her- 
man, also Mendelssohn’s ‘“ Pilgrim’s March,” with good 
effect and attention to detail. Two members of the 
Society supplied the vocal portion, namely, Mr. W. Web- 
ster, jun., who gave “‘ The tar’s farewell” and “‘ The Vicar 
of Bray ;’? and Madame Anna Jewell, who sang Mozart’s 
‘“‘Deh vieni non tardar” and Gounod’s “ Ave Maria,” 
both with orchestral accompaniments. 


At the 121st monthly Concert of the St, George’s Glee 
Union at the Pimlico Rooms on the 21st ult., Aspa’s 
‘“‘ Gipsies”” was performed, the solo parts being taken by 
Miss Spear, Mrs. Le May, Mr. C. Small and Mr. R. F. 
Roberts. A solo by Mr. F. Waugh on Messrs. Kirkman’s 
melo-piano was listened to with great attention and encored. 
Miss C. Lockwood played a Rondo by Weber in good 
style and Miss Florence Wydford, Miss Bessie Spear and 
Messrs. Smalls and Roberts were well received. The 
choir, under the direction of Mr. T. Garside, sang four 
part-songs with much effect, two being encored. 


THE second Evening Concert, under the direction of Mr. 
Faulkner Leigh, at the Northfield Hall, Highgate, took 
place on Thursday evening, the 13th ult., at which Sir 
Julius Benedict acted as conductor and solo pianist. We 
need hardly say that Sir Julius was enthusiastically received 
in his solo “Erin,” and in answer to an encore gave 
‘“‘ Where the bee sucks.’”” Mr. Leigh was encored in his 
two songs, “La Donna @ mobile” and “The Death 
of Nelson;” and Miss Annie Sinclair and Signor Broccolini 
were both well received, as were also Madame Liebe’s 
solos on the violin. 


Mr. Tuomas NETTLESHIP gave an Evening Concert at 
the Horns, Kennington, on Tuesday, January 28. The 
artists were Madame Worrell-Duvai, Miss Matilda Roby, 
Miss Agnes Ross, Mdlle. Héléne Arnim, Miss Catherine 
Brama, Mr. Henry Guy, Mr. A. Lawrence Fryer, Mr. J. 
H. Maunder, Mr. Thomas Nettleship, Mr. Henry Baker, 
and Mr. R. Hilton. A Solo on the Concertina was con- 
tributed by Mr. T. F. Williams, and Messrs. J. G. Callcott 
and J. H. Maunder presided at the pianoforte. The con- 
cert was a decided success. 


AN excellent Concert was given at the Birkbeck Institu- 
tion on January 29, by Mr. Stedman, who was assisted by 
Miss Jose Sherrington, Miss Héléne Greiffenhagen, Madame 
Jenny Pratt, Mr. Egbert Roberts, Mr. Thurley Beale, and 
M. Victor Buziau, with Messrs. Henry Parker and W. H. 
Eayres as accompanists. An interesting miscellaneous 
programme was most successfully rendered and received 





with great enthusiasm by a crowded audience. 
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Mr. ALFRED Puituips gave his first Ballad Concert in 
the Town Hall, Kilburn, on the roth ult. The vocalists 
were Miss Mary Davies, Miss Alice Parry, Madame 
Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Robert Poole, and Mr. Edward 
Lloyd. Miss C. H. Britton, a young pianist, made her 
first appearance, and was well received. Miss Rose 
Nickolls contributed two Violin Solos. Mr. A. H. Thou- 
less and Mr. Alfred Phillips accompanied. 


THE movement for the establishment of a School of 
Music at Brixton is meeting with extensive and influential 
support. With the view of making known the project to 
the principal residents of the neighbourhood, a series of 
Chamber Concerts will be given, the first of which took 
place on January 29, and was largely attended and highly 
successful. Mr. Augustus Zimmermann is the Hon. 
Director of the School. 


A ConceERT was given on Tuesday, the 11th ult., by the 
Lavender Hill Choral Society, under the direction of Mr. 
F. J. Dugard, in aid of the Organ Fund of the Church of 
the Ascension. The first part consisted of Howell’s 
Cantata, ‘‘The Song of the Months,” and the second 
was miscellaneous. 


At the weekly rehearsal on Wednesday the 5th ult. Mr. 
Sell, Choirmaster of St. Michael and All Angels, Hackney, 
was presented by the choir-boys with a very handsome 
baton, mounted in silver, accompanied by a letter signed 
by all the subscribers expressing their gratitude and affec- 
tion. 


An Evening Concert was given on Monday, the 17th 
ult., at St. Luke’s Hall, Hackney, by Mr. Edwin Potter, 
Organist of St. Luke’s Church. Artists: Miss Springbett 
and Madame Arnold Potter; Messrs. Lloyd, Locksley, 
and Alfred Speer. The hall was well filled. 


THE Anniversary Festival of the Royal Society of Musi- 
cians will take place at Willis’s Rooms on Tuesday the 
18th inst., under the presidency of the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Aberdeen. The musical arrangements will be on the 
usual extensive scale. 


Mr. W. T. Best gave an Organ Recital in the City 
Temple, Holborn Viaduct, on Thursday the 6th ult., to 
a very large audience. Mrs. Georgina Weldon was the 
vocalist. 


Miss ZIMMERMANN will play the Mazurka and Scherzo 
from her recently published Suite at her forthcoming 
Recitals at Cheltenham (5th inst.), Rugby (13th), and 
Oxford (18th). 








REVIEWS. 


Sonate, A-dur, far Pianoforte und Violoncello. Com- 
ponirt von C. Villiers Stanford (Op.g). [Berlin: Bote and 
Bock. London: Novello, Ewer and Co.] 


Every effort on the part of our young and rising com- 
posers to produce a really artistic thing should meet with 
a sympathetic reception without reference to its measure 
of success or non-success. This may be taken as a safe 
tule, and not only safe but imperative if we would, at a 
time when the “storm and stress” of life are great, en- 
courage an advance towards a higher aim than a profitable 
market. For ourselves, therefore, and, without presump- 
tion, for our readers, we welcome this Sonata, because it 
is a Sonata, and before looking at a single bar. Mr. 
Villiers Stanford does not here come forward in a new 
character. Though a young man, he has long been 
favourably known for devotion to the highest forms of art, 
and for cultured tastes which an exceptionally favourable 
position at Cambridge, as Conductor of the University 
Choral Society, has enabled him both to evince and gratify. 
But he deserves special commendation in the present in- 
stance because he has done his best to provide good music 
for a combination of instruments which composers, great 
and small, have strangely neglected. Signor Piatti, there 
is good reason to believe, regards himself as a very ill-used 
man. With skill equal to anything, and an instrument 
which for gracefulness and beauty has no superior, he is 
confined to a repertory so limited that, in desperation, he 
is sometimes driven to filch from the repertory of the violin. 














Mr. Stanford here sets an example certain to be approved 
by the eminent violoncellist, as chief of his order, and to 
which, mayhap, he will give practical encouragement. 

Premising that the Sonata is full of details important to 
observe but impossible to set forth within limits that admit 
only of a reference to outlines, we have to note, first, that 
the work opens with an Andante con moto, in A major, 
6.time, of twenty bars’ length. The one feature to be 
here carefuily observed is found at the very outset :— 
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In the course of the next movement it will be seen that 
the short cello phrase assumes an importance hardly anti- 
cipated from its original position and character. The first 
part of the following Allegro is as concise in its way as 
the corresponding part in Beethoven’s “‘C minor,” being 
satisfied merely to unfold the thematic material of the 
movement as a whole. Its principal subject is at once 
heard, beginning with a point of imitation :— 


























The contrast between the first and second sections of 
this motif should be noted as affording good promise of 7 
subsequent variety. After due development, we find a 
second subject in the phrase from the Andante con moto 
given above, which enters on the dominant of the orthodox 
key (E major), and in # time. This leads at once to the 
peroration and repeat. The composer is careful throughout 
the work to develop episodical melodies from germs found 
in his main themes, and here he evolves two such from the 
leading section of his first subject. One is in common 
time :— 
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the other in triple time :— 
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The ‘free fantasia’? at the opening of the second part 
begins well with some pleasing and effective treatment of 
the second subject, passing in due course to the first, out of 
which grows an important and noteworthy episode :— 
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The fantasia is generally clever, not the least telling part 
of it being the lead up to the réprise. Here it should be 
observed that Mr. Stanford begins his retrospect not with 
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the first, but with the second section of the leading theme, 
the innovation being justified by success. The Coda of 
the movement is of considerable importance in the general 
plan, and quite as interesting as the matter preceding. It 
is impossible not to admire the spirit of this Allegro, 
wherein nothing gratifies a mere love of display, but every- 
thing is subordinated to artistic design. 

The second movement, an Allegretto vivace in D minor 
3-4 time, begins in the true spirit of a Scherzo :— 
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" With this theme the composer briskly deals for some time, 
_ showing plenty of developing power, and then he gives us a 
charming and graceful second subject in the relative major 
by way of contrast :— 
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The object of its introduction is evident without looking 
further, since between the lightness of the Allegretto 
vivace and that of the finale something of a more serious 
character was obviously needed. But another reason soon 
appears. As for the finale itself, a promising start is 
made by the pianoforte :— 
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After development, this is followed by a second theme, 
given to the cello :— 
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This theme the pianoforte answers with another of kindred 
genius, after which the composer, having unfolded all his 
subjects, proceeds to treat them secundum artem. In his 
manner of doing this there is nothing obscure. The music 
is fresh, frank, and pleasing, while showing the attainments 
of a scholar, and we are bound to give the movement our 
hearty approval. By the way we observe in the closing 
barsa reflection of Beethoven’s humour. The great master 
was fond of making believe to repeat his themes, and then, 
as in the Scherzo of the Seventh Symphony, suddenly 
breaking off. So here we have :— 
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Mr. Stanford precedes his final Allegro with a Molto 


Adagio in A minor, fifty-one bars long. This is a move- 
ment of grave import, in choral style. The first two 








phrases will give a clear idea of its character :— 


















































“| as a whole need not be stated in so many words. 




























which next repeats the melody of the choral accompanied 
by the pianoforte, with crotchet triplets for the right hand. 


.| Then the treatment of the second subject, interrupted by 


the appearance of the choral, is resumed with enhanced 
effect. As the movement proceeds it becomes more im- 


£ | passioned, especially in the pianoforte part ; while now and 


then a strain of religious fervour is heard from the cello, as 
here, on a dominant pedal :— 
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and here again :— 
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cantabile. 








Later the stress of the music relaxes, but only to gather 
strength fora Presto Coda, with which it and the work 
come to a fitting end. 

After what has been said, our opinion of the ‘‘ Sonate” 
But, at 
the risk of superfluousness, let us add that the work is a 
more than creditable addition to high-class English music, 
and an honour to its composer. 


Verzeichniss des Musikalien-Verlages von Breithopf und 
Hartel in Leipzig. Vollstandig bis Ende 1877, nebst 
Nachtrag bis Ende 1878. 

WE have much pleasure in drawing the attention of our 


. | readers to the above catalogue of the publications of the 


eminent Leipzig firm, which may be called a model of its 
kind, fulfilling as it does all the exacting demands which 
modern requirements can make upon the class of literature 
to which it belongs. It is complete in itself, perfectly 
lucid in its arrangements, while the general “ get-up” 
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of the elaborate volume leaves nothing to be desired. 
On some 650 pages the vast number of musical works, 
separate editions, &c., issued by the firm in question 
are enumerated, first “‘ systematisch,” i.c., in a classified 
order, then alphabetically, according to the names of 
the respective composers, while in a final division a 
detailed index is furnished of the contents of those monu- 
mental volumes, of the publication of which Messrs. 
Breitkopf and Hartel may be justly proud, viz.: the 
complete and critically revised editions of the works of 
Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Mozart, and 
Palestrina. Hence, the above carefully compiled ‘‘Ver- 
zeichniss ” will be equally useful to the music-buying 
public as a catalogue, and to the professional musician as a 
book of reference. 


Novello’s Music Primers. Edited by Dr. Stainer. 
Church Choir Training, by the Rev. J. Troutbeck, 
M.A.  [Novello, Ewer and Co.] 


THOSE who imagine that by purchasing a book of this 
kind they can discover how to organise and train a choir 
without labour and anxiety will be deservedly disappointed. 
There is no trickery in the art—hard work, patience, and 
tact are its necessary conditions, and if two choirmasters 
could be found, one of whom with small theoretical know- 
ledge took infinite pains, while the other overflowing with 
theoretical knowledge was deficient in strength of pur- 
pose, the former would achieve success, the latter would 
fail. But it is a matter of experience that many of 
those who are most laborious are often least methodical, 
and it is to such persons as these that Mr. Troutbeck’s 
little book will be very useful. The work may be de- 
scribed as a series of essays on the formation, training, 
and music to be selected for the use of parochial and 
cathedral choirs. The advice given is essentially practical 
and sound, and though many will regret that an author 
evidently so well to the front with his subject should have 
not said more, all will admit that nothing has been said 
which is wide of the mark, and all that has been brought 
forward is pointedly put. We purposely avoid quotations, 
because the order of the thoughts expressed is so con- 
tinuous that it would be unfair to select scraps, but we 
confidently recommend those who are interested in this 
most important subject to find out what is the method and 
experience of one who has, like Mr. Troutbeck, seen active 
service in the sphere of thought and work on which he so 
ably writes. 


The School Round-Book : a Collection of One Hundred 
Rounds, Catches, and Canons. The words edited by the 
Rev. J. Powell Metcalfe, M.A.; the music edited by J. 
Stainer, Mus. Doc., M.A. [Novello, Ewer and Co.] 


Tue publication of a new and revised edition of this 
admirable little book will be heartily welcomed by all 
engaged in the work of teaching part-singing, who from 
past experience are cognisant of the fact that there is no 
vocal exercise so admirably adapted to form sight-singers, 
and to give confidence in part-singing, as the practice of 
rounds and catches. Our forefathers have commonly been 
credited with a skill in sight-singing which the majority of 
vocalists of the present day can by no means venture to 
claim, and hardly dare aspire to. The facility acquired by 
singers of past generations may possibly have been the 
result of their constant and persistent habit of “ trouling 
rounds and catches,” a habit which has now almost be- 
come extinct. In the days when catches and rounds stood 
high in public estimation, the state and tone of society, 
both high and low, was very different from that which now 
happily prevails. Then no entertainment pleased the public 
if it were not highly seasoned with indecent situations and 
indecent wit. One has only to glance over the pages of 
poets and authors to wonder how princes and people could 
care to hear or read such words. Composers, men of the 
age, were of course no better and no worse than their 
fellows, and so they allied their melodious strains to the 
dross which gradually, as a healthier mind and better taste 
prevailed, dragged their efforts into a proper and well- 
merited oblivion. Learned musicians from time to time 


have regretted that such an unworthy alliance of voice 
and verse should cause the banishment of so much clever 
and charming music. 


The late Vincent Novello seems 








to have been the first to suggest that by writing new 
and appropriate words some of the finest specimens of 
the old catches and rounds might again be favourably 
introduced to public notice; and his suggestion was at 
length adopted by the Rev. J. Powell Metcalfe, who, 
in conjunction with the late Dr. Rimbault, produced a 
volume which should find a place in every good musical 
library. This admirable work, containing 377 composi- 
tions, was, however, scarcely adapted for school or class 
use, and therefore did not fulfil all that could be desired; 
that want is now supplied by the book under review, 
where we find rounds, catches, and canons, with settings 
to healthful and frequently poetical lines, the majority of 
them having been written or selected by Mr. Metcalfe, 
Some few are to be found in the larger work of Metcalfe 
and Rimbault, but no less than seventy-six appear only in 
the ‘* School Round-Book.” The music is chiefly that of 
the old masters, Purcell, Arne, Hayes, Boyce, and others, 
but includes some very capital modern specimens. Five of 
these latter are compositions of the editor, Dr. Stainer. 
One of them, a round to the beautiful lines by Rowe, ‘‘ As 
on a summer’s day,” is written for eight voices or choirs, 
and would tax the skill of accomplished part-singers. The 
majority are, however, of a much simpler construction, 
The third round, “‘ Be you to others kind,” here printed in 
3 time, was composed by John Jenkins in { time, to the 
words, **A boat, unto the ferry,” and has been considerably 
altered, not perhaps with advantage. The time-signature 
of ‘Come, buy my cherries,” should be 4 for the sake of 
uniformity. Rounds 13 and 15 have a similar metronome 
time; the time signatures should therefore agree. In 
Round 57 the last word of the second line should be lie 
not die. Some of the compositions have very judiciously 
been transposed, and in certain instances an occasional 
bad progression has been set right by the musical editor. 
We can most confidently recommend this book to all 
engaged and interested in the spread of social harmony, 
who will find here a mine of improving and useful amuse- 
ment, as well as a supply of wholesome part-music both 
grave and gay, which, needing no instrumental accom- 
paniment, is admirably fitted for use in schools and also in 
the home circle. The book is of & very convenient size 
and form, and is of course printed in the ordinary staff 
notation, but an edition in the Tonic Sol-fa notation is 
also published. 


The Water-Fairies. A Cantata for Female Voices. 
The words by Edward Oxenford. The music composed 
by Franz Abt. [Novello, Ewer & Co.] 


Tue melodious character of the vocal works of Franz 
Abt has always ensured him a hearty welcome amongst 
amateurs; and the thoroughly musicianlike treatment of 
his merest trifles equally commends him to the attention 
of those who are more conversant with what may be 
termed the ‘ severer’’ forms of art. A Cantata, therefore, 
from this composer, especially written for female voices, 
and adapted throughout to the requirements of well-trained 
drawing-room singers, should excite pleasurable sensa- 
tions; for although detached songs, duets, trios, and 
choral pieces of unquestionable merit are always ready 
to the hand, there can be no doubt that when all these are 
combined in a continuous work, and especially when they 
are composed to such poetical and refined words as Mr. 
Oxenford has supplied for the ‘“ Water-Fairies,” their 
interest to the listeners is materially enhanced. Aftera 
delicate, and appropriately fairy-like introduction for the 
pianoforte—ending upon the dominant harmony—a simple 
and tuneful Chorus, ‘‘ The day is softly breaking,” steals 
in with much effect. This is succeeded by a Recitative 
and Air, ‘* This day is sweet to fairies all,’”’ the snatches of 
chorus in which are extremely graceful. The following 
Duet, ‘‘ Yonder lies the shining bower,” flows on unin- 
terruptedly as a two-part song, the varied character of the 
accompaniment, however, giving much life to the piece. 
This is succeeded by a Choral Recitative, a Chorus, 
‘’Neath the shining waters’—with a charmingly cha- 
racteristic accompaniment—and (after a second Choral 
Recitative) by a Ballad with Chorus, ‘‘ A Queen in days 
long pass’d away,” which at once arrests our attention as 
one of the most characteristic numbers in the work, 
Commencing in D minor, and proceeding afterwards to 
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the tonic major, the Chorus is introduced with admirable 
effect, especially where it leads back to the minor, on the 
words, “ Alas! ’twas but adream!’’ The Trio, “‘ The day 
is o’er,’”’ which ends the Cantata (preceded by a brief 
Recitative), derives much of its effect from the triplet 
accompaniment, the cessation of which, on the phrase 
“A sweet farewell to ye!” may be cited as an excellent 

int. All the Choruses are written in three parts—two 
soprani and alto—and as they never exceed a moderate 
compass in either direction, they will require only fresh 
voices and an average knowledge of music to ensure effect. 
The accompaniments, too, although in parts demanding a 
light touch and a sympathetic player, are quite within the 
reach of even juvenile performers; and with all these 
attractive qualities we may safely predict that the ‘*‘ Water- 
Fairies” will attain high rank amongst the few works 
composed solely for female voices, and available for 
“home concerts.” 


Suite: Prelude, Mazurka, Scherzo, and March, for 
Pianoforte. Composed by Agnes Zimmermann. 
[Novello, Ewer and Co. } 


Not only by her original pieces, but by her many arrange- 
ments from the works of the great masters, Miss Zimmer- 
mann has so thoroughly shown her sympathy with the 
classical forms of the art, that a ‘‘ Suite” for pianoforte alone 
might naturally be expected from her pen, especially 
encouraged, as she might reasonably be, by the success of her 
previous composition of the same character for pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello. It must be remembered, too, that in 
selecting a title used by the best writers of a past age, it 
is by no means necessary to do more than adhere to, the 
model they have bequeathed to us; for a modern ‘‘ Suite” 
may reflect modern musical feeling, even as Beethoven 
strictly adhered to the name “ Sonata” whilst giving forth 
his ripest and most recondite musical thoughts. C minor 
is the key chosen by Miss Zimmermann for the central 
point around which her several movements are grouped ; 
and a Prelude—which sounds, as it should do, like the 
extempore effusion of a cultivated artist—appropriately 
introduces a Mazurka in E flat, the leading theme of 
which, rendered doubly attractive by a persistent figure in 
the bass, is thoroughly in the spirit of the old dance; the 
Trio, in Gt minor (enharmonically, of course, the sub- 
dominant minor), being in excellent contrast with the 
principal subject. The Scherzo, in G minor and major, is 
light and fanciful in the extreme, the passages of imitation 
adding much life to the movement, and the Jegato melody, 
in the major key, giving just that repose which seems 
necessary before the re-entry of the original theme. The 
March, in C minor, is sufficiently vigorous to justify 
its title, and is indeed an excellent specimen of writing 
throughout; the Trio, in G major, having a tranquil sub- 
ject which fits in most appropriately with the design of the 
movement, the vigorous termination of which brings this 
clever ‘‘ Suite” to an end with admirable effect. We 
sincerely hope that Miss Zimmermann’s labours in the 
cause of healthy art will be amply acknowledged by the 

rformance and circulation of this piece amongst the 

igher class of pianists, for which, both by its classical 
character and its executive difficulties, it is especially 
designed. 


The Emigrant’s Song. Four-part Song. Words by 
Campbell. 
Cavalry Song. Part-song for mixed voices, 
Sydney Dobell, 
Dreams. Song. Written by Frederick Langridge. 
Composed by C. A. Macirone. 


{Hutchings and Romer. } 


As a composer of the modern part-song Miss Macirone 
has already made a name which will always ensure her a 
welcome; and these two contributions from her pen — 
both written for mixed voices—will no doubt speedily find 
a place in the répertoire of our fast-increasing Choral 
Societies. Of the two we prefer the “‘ Emigrant’s Song,” 
the bold subject of which is admirably suited to the words. 
Two or three excellent points are made by the entry of the 
voices—in imitation; and the harmonies throughout are 
unexceptionable. The ‘Cavalry Song’ has a martial 


Words by 


verses: yet in the harmonies there are some harsh effects 
to which we cannot reconcile ourselves; as, for example, 
in the fifth bar, where the D& (although undoubtedly a 
passing-note) leaves off and recommences on the chord of 
E major, to which the third is only added on its repetition. 
In the third bar of page 2 the quavers C D in the accom- 
paniment are evidently a misprint for C B; but these 
should be altered. There is, however, some capital writing 
in this song, the words of which have been well studied by 
the composer. Mr. Langridge’s verses are thoughtfully 
set by Miss Macirone; but ‘“‘ Dreams” is by no means 
a song appealing to ‘“‘ gushing” vocalists. Commencing 
‘‘dreamily ” with a simple theme in D minor, well har- 
monised, the change to the tonic major, with the arpeggio 
accompaniment, is an extremely happy point ; and through- 
out the song the varied feeling of the poetry is faithfully 
reflected in the music. The long-sustained F on page 3, 
with the changing harmonies, is most effective; and at the 
conclusion the dying-off of the leading phrase upon the 
fifth of the tonic harmony is in true sympathy with the 
words. 


Episodes. 1, Prelude; 2, Resolution; 3, Vesper Hymn; 
4, Romance; 5, Never more; 6, Victory; 7, Sunny Morn; 
8, Intermezzo; 9, Fare ye well. By Frederick Westlake. 

[Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co.] 


THE titles of these little Sketches will sufficiently indicate 
their character; but it is a real pleasure to say that, apart 
from their excessive appropriateness, they are instinct with 
true poetical feeling, and reflective of an artistic power 
which leads us to hope that their composer will some day 
produce works of higher importance. We can imagine that 
the ‘‘ Vesper Hymn,” ‘“‘ Romance,” and ‘‘Sunny Morn” 
may be the most popular of the group of pieces; but, 
charming as they undoubtedly are, to the musical listener, 
‘“‘ Resolution,” ‘Never more,” and ‘“ Fare ye well” will 
appeal perhaps even more powerfully. The delicacy and 
refinement which characterise these compositions are by 
no means their sole recommendation; for they are all 
extremely melodious; and although brief, as carefully 
finished and complete in design as pieces of far greater pre- 
tension. Pianists will encounter but small executive diffi- 
culties in the performance of Mr. Westlake’s ‘‘ Episodes ;” 
but the perception of their meaning is not to be grasped by 
mere ‘ passage players;” and to the comparatively few, 
therefore, who have cultivated their mind to the utterance 
of a composer’s thoughts through their fingers, we alone 
commend these unpretentious musical miniatures. 


The Major and Minor Scales: Octaves, Sixths, and 
Thirds (or Tenths). With the fingering so marked that 
they may be easily and quickly learned. By Alfred 
Whittingham. [W. Reeves.] 

THE position of the third finger in scale practice is 
undoubtedly of the utmost importance; but whether the 
principle of writing the note upon which this finger falls 
larger than the rest (a plan adopted throughout Mr. 
Whittingham’s little book) is a good one we cannot but 
think open to serious question. We here see too, after the 
commencement of each scale, only the third finger marked ; 
and as young pupils never think, there can be little doubt 
that in the very first scale down will go the third finger 
upon F. The author will of course tell us that the master 
will explain the principles which are very tersely elucidated 
in the preface; but young people can only play what they 
see before them; and when they see no finger placed over 
a note they will put down any one they please, until the 
teacher, worn out with endeavouring to force a theory upon 
a child who can only take in facts, will, in self-defence, 
mark the fingering in pencil throughout the scales. Prac- 
tical teachers will no doubt agree with us in this opinion ; 
but every credit is due to Mr. Whittingham for his laud- 
able endeavour to convert a juvenile pianist’s daily drudgery 
into a pleasing study. 

Six Four-part Songs. Composed by Fanny Hensel (née 
Mendelssohn). [Novello, Ewer and Co.]} 

THESE songs, by Mendelssohn’s sister, are already 


known to most lovers of part-music; but their publication 
in * Novello’s Part-Song Book” will no doubt even more 
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widely extend their popularity. Gifted with a rare talent 
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for composition, an accomplished executive artist, and with 
a highly refined and cultivated mind, Fanny Hensel 
would have perhaps made even a greater name for herself 
had her talent not been partially eclipsed by the world- 
wide reputation of her brother. The exquisite melodious- 
ness of the part-songs now before us, the beauty of the 
harmonies, and the thoroughly musicianlike treatment of 
the voice-parts, must charm all hearers; and Choral 
Societies will consult their interest by helping their 
audiences to a due appreciation of their merits, the care 
and judgment necessary for their performance being now 
so general amongst amateur musical Associations as to 
have become rather the rule than the exception. 


If in ayear. Song. 

Autumn leaves. Song. 

Words and Music by Eliza P. Freake. 
[Stanley Lucas, Weber and Co.] 

Boru these compositions are worthy of commendation, 
for they show poetical feeling and musical instinct; and 
if, as honest reviewers, we call attention to some technical 
objections in the treatment of the pianoforte part, we feel 
convinced that the composer will thank us for our kindly 
counsel, ‘The first, ‘‘ If in a year,” is extremely vocal and 
melodious, and the flowing triplet accompaniment in good 
keeping with the voice-part ; but in the second bar of the 
‘“‘Agitato,” in G minor, the chord upon C can only belong 
to Dominant harmony, and assuredly the bass must not 
rise to the key-note triad. ‘Autumn leaves” has a 
pathetic subject in E minor, with an effective transition to 
the tonic major, and on the whole so well accompanied 
that we start when we find the triad of A minor rising in 
octaves to a $ on B, between the eighth and ninth bars on 
page 2. These and some few other minor defects in two 
really meritorious songs could be easily remedied. 


The cloud and the flower. Song. Written by Robert 
Reece. Composed by Berthold Tours. [J. Bath.] 


THis is truly a song for voice and pianoforte, a sympa- 
thetic player indeed being as necessary to secure the 
eloquent expression of the composer’s thoughts as a sym- 
pathetic singer. The symphony, lingering on the harmony 
of the diminished seventh in C minor, happily introduces 
the voice-part with a quiet accompaniment until, on the 
words, ‘‘ Yet silent crept the dial-hand,” we have an 
ascending chromatic progression in the bass which is 
extremely effective. The change to the tonic major (in 
which key the song concludes), and the introduction and 
sudden cessation of the arpeggio accompaniment, are also 
extremely happy points, and prove beyond doubt that the 
composer works with the mind of a poet as well as with 
the hand of an artist. We cordially commend this song 
to the attention of professional as well as amateur 
vocalists. 


The Organist’s Quarterly ¥ournal of Original Composi- 

tions. Part XLI. Edited by William Spark, Mus. Doc. 
[Novello, Ewer and Co.] 

Tuis publication was projected at a time when original 
organ music was a scarcity in England, and the popu- 
larity which the work has had, and still enjoys, is a proof 
that the zeal and energy of the editor have been fully 
recognised by his brother organists. That the pieces con- 
tained in this work are anything like equal in artistic value 
is of course not to be expected; but the contributions by 
Merkel, G. A. Macfarren, Smart, Reinecke, Grzdener, 
Silas, Ouseley, Hiller, and many others equally deserving 
of mention, far more than make up for those which are not 
up to our standard. The current number is an excellent 
one. It contains an interesting overture by Merkel and an 
effective Fantasia by C. J. Frost, besides shorter pieces by 
Dr. Hiles, Dr. Naylor, and R. I. Monkton. 


A Sailor’s Song. Words by Julia Goddard. Music by 
Otto Schweizer. [Paterson and Sons. ] 


THERE is good musical feeling shown throughout this 
song, the words of which, though somewhat conventional, 
have by no means tempted the composer to set them in a 
conventional manner. The bold subject at the commence- 
ment, expressive of the sailing of the ship, is happily 
repeated in the tonic minor on the words, “ Blue eyes are 





” 


weeping ;” and although perhaps the modulations are a 
little too frequent for the nature of the subject, the voice is 
sufficiently respected in the harmonies. A singer who can 
command his voice from the low B flat to the upper F may 
make this ‘‘ Sailor’s Song ”’ extremely effective. 


Presto alla Tarantella; for the Pianoforte. 
R. Gaul. [Novello, Ewer and Co.] 


WE scarcely know why Mr. Gaul should call his piece a 
‘¢ Presto alla Tarantella” instead of a ‘“‘ Tarantella,” nor 
why, being in rapid § time, he should say that it is to be 
‘played as if written in 3. Apart from these considera- 
tions, however, he has composed a vivacious and attractive 
little trifle, the monotony of which may be forgiven if con- 
sidered merely as a dance. ‘The changes of key are 
effective; and the harmonies always appropriate and 
unforced. A flowing style and nimble finger will be 
necessary to give due effect to the composition; but to 
those who possess both these qualifications it may with 
confidence be recommended. 


By Alfred 


Petite Polka Chinoise. Par Gioachino Rossini. 
[Ricordi.] 

PIANOFORTE players should possess themselves of this’ 
little musical joke, thrown off no doubt by the maestro 
without a thought of its ever being published. There is 
but little in it, yet enough to show that it is an artist's 
trifle; and, as such, worthy of a place in an artist’s port- 
folio. The subject, in B minor, is light and pleas- 
ing, some of the harmonies, however, being, we hope, 
exclusively ‘‘ Chinese.” 








FOREIGN NOTES. 


M. HAvanzier’s tendered resignation of his post of 
Director of the Grand-Opéra has been for the last few 
weeks the leading topic of conversation in Paris musical 
circles. The reason assigned for this step is the want of 
activity displayed on the part of the Ministry of Fine Arts 
in affording the necessary guarantees for the support of 
the national establishment, in consequence of which some 
of the most valued members of the company have declined 
to renew their contracts. Curiously enough, the crisis in 
the administration of the Opera almost coincided with the 
resignation of the President of the Republic, and the con- 
sequent reconstruction of the Cabinet ; and while M. Bar- 
doux, the former Minister of Fine Arts, appeared anxious 
to retain the services of M. Halanzier, his successors, 
MM. Jules Ferry and Turquet, have not as yet made any 
fresh overtures to the Director. Whatever the ultimate 
resolution may be, it seems certain, however, that M. 
Halanzier will remain at the head of the institution until 
the expiration of his present engagement in October next. 
The nomination, on the other hand, of M. Hérold as Pre- 
fect of the Seine is hailed with much satisfaction in artistic 
quarters. The new prefect is the son of the composer of 
“* Zampa,” and the active interest which, in his capacity of 
senator, he has already exhibited in art matters will, it is 
expected, be most beneficially exercised in his more 
extended sphere. 

The Marquis d’Ivry’s Opera, ‘‘ Les Amants de Vérone,” 
which had been, since its first performance some few months 
ago, the piéce de résistance at the Théatre-Lyrique, has 
after the recent definite closing of this establishment been 
transferred to another lyrical stage, the Gaité, where it is 
being performed during four evenings of the week, M. 
Capoul and Mdlle. Ambre sustaining the principal parts.’ 
At the Grand-Opéra a revival of ‘ Der Freischitz”’ is 
spoken of as highly successful. Weber’s most popular 
operatic work is given with the recitatives added by 
Berlioz, and the leading characters are represented by 
Mdlles. Krauss.and Daram, MM. Vergnet, Gailhard, and 
Caron. A new Opera, entitled ‘‘ Le Roi Barde,” has just 
been completed by M. Léon Gastinel. The libretto of the 
work, which is described as ‘‘ an important one,” is founded 
upon some remarkable facts concerning English history of 
the tenth century. The first performance of M. Saint- 
Saéns’ new Opera, ‘“ Etienne Marcel,” took place at the 
Grand-Théatre at Lyons last month, in the presence of a 
select audience, including many leading musicians from 
the capital, it being altogether unusual for the work of an 
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eminent French composer to be first brought out by a 
provincial town. The Opera was received with every mark 
of success, and will, no doubt, soon be introduced to 
Parisian audiences. 

Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s “In Memoriam” Overture was 
recently performed by the Paris Société des Concerts du 
Conservatoire, when the work of our gifted countryman 
met with the entire appreciation of the audience. The 
fact is the more noteworthy, since this is the first instance 
of a work of a living Englishman having been produced by 
this national institution. 

The grand organ forming part of the late International 
Exhibition has been transferred to the chapel of the Domi- 
nicans in the Faubourg Saint-Honoré, where it was 
inaugurated last month by an appropriate ceremony, 
during which the fine instrument was played by MM. 
Gigout and Guilmant. It has been constructed by M. J. 
Merklin. 

Two Festival Concerts are still announced to take place 
at the Hippodrome, in addition to the four already held this 
season, one of which is to be devoted entirely to works by 
M. Gounod. The undertaking, which has proved so suc- 
cessful, will certainly be revived in the coming autumn. 

At the initiative of the Société des Compositeurs de 
Musique, a commemorative tablet has been placed, on the 
occasion of the recent anniversary of the birth of Louis 
Joseph Ferdinand Hérold, at the house in the Rue 
d’Argout, where the composer of “ Zampa” was born 
on the 28th of January, 1791. 

The Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik brings the following 
welcome news: ‘A newly-discovered composition by 
Beethoven, viz., a Cantata for mixed chorus and orchestra, 
at present in the possession of the well-known Viennese 
amateur Dr. Standhartner, who found it amongst the 
papers of the widow of Haslinger, the publisher, is to be 
performed at the forthcoming concert in celebration of the 
silver wedding of their Austrian Majesties by the Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde. The work dates from the best 
period of the great master, and there is reason to believe 
that it was written about the same time as the Cantata 
‘Der glorreiche Augenblick,’ namely, during the meeting 
of the Congress at Vienna. Another acquisition was made 
by Capellmeister Kremser, who lately discovered with the 
Artaria family a hitherto unknown ‘ Rondo’ for soprano 
and orchestra, composed to Italian words by Beethoven.” 
The Cantata, we should add, is doubtless the work men- 
tioned in Thayer's catalogue of Beethoven’s works, under 
No. 188, as existing in manuscript only and in the posses- 
sion of Haslinger, commencing with the words * Ihr weisen 
Griinder gliicklicher Stauten.” In any case, the world of 
musicians will be delighted to hear that the works above- 
mentioned have been rescued from the oblivion to which 
they have been so long consigned. 

Herr Wagner’s Tetralogy, ‘‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen,” 
is to be performed in its entirety at the Victoria Theatre 
of Berlin in May next, by the personnel of the Leipzig 
Stadt-Theater, and with the assistance of the excellent 
orchestra led by Herr Bilse. 

A French translation, in an abridged form, of Herr 
‘Wagner’s poetry to his music-drama ‘‘ Parsifal”’ is about 
to be published at Paris. The author is M. de Brayer. 

The performance at Hanover of Hector Berlioz’s Opera 
“Benvenuto Cellini,” which took place on the 2nd ult., 
under the direction of Dr. Hans von Bilow, has resulted 
in a complete success. The work of the deceased com- 
poser, whose music is now so much in the ascendant with 
Parisian concert-goers, was almost hissed off the stage on 
the occasion of its first performance in the French capital. 
In consequence of the appreciation accorded to the Opera 
at Hanover, Herren von Bilow and von Bronsart (the 
Director of the Opera) intend, it is said, to mount the same 
composer's ‘* Béatrice et Bénédict” for the coming winter 


season, when the greater part of the dialogue in the drama’ 


will be replaced by recitatives, to be written by Dr. von 
Bijlow, the zealous champion of the French maéstro in 
Germany, Berlioz having rendered a similar service to 
“Der Freischiitz” in its adaptation for the French lyrical 
Stage. 

The Leipzig Signale states that Dr. von Bilow, 
having given several concerts lately in aid of the Bayreuth 
fund, is about to hand the handsome sum of 10,000 marks 








to Herr Richard Wagner as the net proceeds of his 
exertions in the cause of the poet-composer of the 
“Nibelungen Ring.” 

An interesting lecture was recently delivered at Bonn 
by Dr. Ludwig Nohl, its object being to give a brief 
outline of the life and artistic importance of Beethoven. 
The speaker’s discourse was diversified at intervals by the 
appropriate performance of works by the great composer, 
among which may be mentioned the Funeral March from 
the ‘ Eroica,” the Leonore Overture (No. 3), and the 
Allegretto from the Eighth Symphony. 

The third volume of Thayer’s *‘ Life of Beethoven” has 
just issued from the German press. 

M. Camille Saint-Saéns, the eminent French pianist 
and talented composer, is just now engaged upon a concert 
tournée throughout the German Empire. 

A romantic opera entitled ‘‘ Die Nebenbuhler,” by Wil- 
helm Freudenberg, has been received with “ tumultuous ” 
applause on its first performance a few weeks ago at 
Wiesbaden. We also hear from Stuttgart of the successful 
debit of an opera by Gottfried Linder ‘‘ Konrad von 
Schwaben,” the libretto of which has been written by the 
Grand Duchess Wera, the young widow of Prince Eugene 
ef Wurtemberg. 

At St. Petersburg Verdi’s ‘‘ Aida” has been performed 
at the National opera-house in Russian with great success. 
On the.occasion of the sixtieth anniversary of the founding 
of the Conservatoire of the Russian capital, a splendid per- 
formance is said to have taken place of Mendelssohn’s 
‘‘Elijah,” with the co-operation of the eminent German 
baritone, Herr Hill. 

Signor Verdi is stated to have completed a new opera, 
which is to be brought out first on the Italian stage, after 
which the composer intends persona!ly to conduct its per- 
formance at the Austrian capital. The Paris Grand Opera 
has likewise applied for permission to produce the new 
music-drama of the composer of ‘** Aida.” 

The celebrated contra-bassist, Bottesini, is also the 
author of an Opera entitled ‘‘ Ero e Leandro,” which has 
just been successfully brought out at Turin, under the 
direction of the maéstro Pedrotti. 

M. Massenet’s Opera, ‘‘Le Roi de Lahore,” has met 
with an enthusiastic reception at its recent first per- 
formance at the Theatre ‘La Scala” of Milan. 

Signor Pinsuti has, we are informed, been nominated an 
officer of the order of the Crown of Italy by King Humbert. 

A weekly music journal, the first of the kind ever pub- 
lished in Brazil, has just been founded at Rio de Janeiro, 
under the title of Revista Musical. 

One of the most gifted followers in the footsteps of 
Robert Schumann, the well-known composer of songs 
and pianoforte pieces, Adolf Jensen, died recently at the 
age of forty-two at Baden-Baden. 

At Paris died, at the age of sixty-six, Clairville (whose 
true name was Nicolaie), one of the most fertile writers 
of comediettas, and author of the libretto to “ La Fille de 
Madame Angot.” 

The death is announced in French journals of Alphonse 
Varney, a composer of merit and author of the celebrated 
song **Mourir pour la Patrie,” which was so much in 
vogue with French patriots in 1848. 

We have also to record the death at Naples of Giovanni 
Mori, the eminent violinist and professor at the Conser- 
vatorio of that town. 

We subjoin, as usual, the programmes of concerts re- 
cently given at some of the leading institutions abroad :— 

Paris.—Concert Populaire (January 26): Symphony in 
D major (Beethoven) ; Orchestral fragment from ‘‘ Orphée” 
(Gluck); ‘“ L’Arlésienne” (Bizet); Serenade, (Haydn) ; 
Violin Solo (Sivori); Overture, ‘‘ Ruy Blas” (Mendelssohn). 
Chatelet-Concert (February 2): ‘Roméo et Juliette” 
(Berlioz). Concert Populaire (February 2): Symphony, 
** Roman” (Mendelssohn) ; Overture, ‘‘ Coriolanus” (Beet- 


hoven); Réverie for Strings (Dunkler); ‘“ Rhapsodie 
Norvégienne” (Svendsen); Air from Ballet, “* Dardanus ” 


(Rameau); Violin Concerto, B minor (Paganini); Polo- 
naise from ‘“ Struensee” (Meyerbeer). Concert du Conser- 
vatoire (February 9): Symphony, A major (Mendelssohn) ; 
“The Ruins of Athens” (Beethoven); Overture, “In 
Memoriam” (Sullivan); “ Hallelujah,” from ‘‘ Messiah” 
(Handel). Concert Populaire (February 9): Symphony, 
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D major (Mozart); Fragments from ‘‘ Manfred” (Schu- 
mann); Pianoforte Concerto, E minor (Chopin); Air 
from Suite in B minor (Bach); ‘‘ Mouvement Perpétuel”’ 
(Paganini), executed by all the first violins of the or- 
chestra; Overture, ‘‘Leonore” (Beethoven). Festival 
Concert at the Hippodrome (February 11): Overture, 
‘“‘ Patrie ” (Bizet); Chorus from “‘ Les Djinns” (Fauré) ; 
“Le Déluge,” poéme biblique for chorus and orchestra 
Saint-Saéns); Overture ‘“‘La Chasse du jeune Henri” 
Méhul) ; ‘* Les Poémes de la Mer,” chorus and orchestra 
(Weckerlin) ; Fragments from Opera “ Feu” (Guiraud) ; 
Danse macabre (Saint-Saéns) ; Fragments from ‘“ Tann- 
hauser”? (Wagner). Concert Populaire (February 16): 
Symphony, C minor (Beethoven) ; Allegretto from Sym- 
phony-Cantata (Mendelssohn); Fragments from ‘La 
Damnation de Faust”’ (Berlioz) ; ‘*‘ Mouvement Perpétuel”’ 
(Paganini); Fragments from ‘“ Etienne Marcel” (Saint- 
Saéns) ; Overture, ‘‘ Guillaume Tell ” (Rossini). 

Leipzig. — Euterpe Concert (January 21): Overture, 
** Braut von Messina” (Schumann) ; Pianoforte Concerto, 
E minor (Chopin); Symphony, G major (Draseke); Frag- 
ments from ‘ Ruins of Athens” (Beethoven). Gewandhaus 
Concert (January 23): Overture, ‘‘Coriolanus” (Beethoven); 
Air from ‘“ Acis and Galatea”? (Handel); Violin Concerto 
(Schumann); Arioso, Gavotte, and Scherzo for Violoncello 
(Reinecke); Symphonie dramatique (Rubinstein). Con- 
servatorium Concert (January 24): Violin Sonata (Men- 
delssohn) ; Concerto for Violoncello (Schréder) ; ‘* Phan- 
tasiestiicke” (Schumann) ; Variations for two pianofortes 
(Gouvy) ; Prelude and Fugue, A minor (Bach) ; Pianoforte 
Concerto, D minor (Bach). Conservatorium Concert— 
‘** Mozart Anniversary ” (January 27) : Quartett, C major; 
Fantasia and Fugue, C major; Clarionet Quintett, Air from 
**Magic Flute,” and ‘ Recordare” from ‘ Requiem” 
(Mozart). Gewandhaus Concert—‘ Mendelssohn Com- 
memoration ” (February 6): Music to ‘“ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream;” Overture, “ Athalie;’? Pianoforte Con- 
certo, G minor, Vocal Soli (Mendelssohn). Conserva- 
torium Concert (January 31): String Quartett, A minor 
(Schubert); Song, “‘ Hirt auf dem Felsen,” with clarionet 
(Schubert); Trio (Jadassohn). Euterpe Concert (Feb- 
ruary 11); Overture, ‘‘ Michael Angelo” (Gade); Violin 
Concerto, D minor (Spohr); Violin Solos (Bach, Raff) ; 
Symphony, B flat major (Beethoven). Gewandhaus Con- 
cert (February 13): Overture, ‘‘Euryanthe” (Weber) ; 
Violin Concerto (Bruch); Polonaise (Vieuxtemps); Sym- 
phony, No. 1 (Reinecke); Overture, ‘ Zauberfléte” 
(Mozart). 

Berlin.—Concert of the Symphoniecapelle (January 30) : 
Overture, ‘‘ Faust,” and Huldigungsmarsch (Wagner) ; 
Symphony, D major (Beethoven); Sinfonie Triomphale 
(Ulrich); Introduction to ‘‘ Abenceragen ” (Cherubini). 
Bilse Concert (February 5): Overture, ‘‘ Melusine’”’ (Men- 
delssohn) ; Overture, ‘‘ Leonore” (Beethoven); Part 2 
from ‘Roméo et Juliette” (Berlioz); Three Movements 
from Ninth Symphony (Beethoven); Slavonic Dances 
(Dworzak). Concert of the Symphoniecapelle (February 5) : 
Overtures, ‘‘ Fidelio” and “ Leonore ” (Beethoven) ; Sym- 
phony (Albert Becker); Serenade, D minor (Volkmann). 
Concert of the Singakademie (February 14): ‘“ Judas 
Maccabeus” (Handel). 

New York.—Concert of the Symphony Society (Feb- 
ruary 1): Symphony, A minor, No. 2 (Saint-Saéns) ; Violin 
Concerto (Beethoven); Overture, ‘‘ Euryanthe” (Weber) ; 
Serenade, No. 3, D minor, for strings (Volkmann) ; Cha- 
conne (Bach); Les Préludes, Symphonic Poem (Liszt); 
Soloist, Herr A. Wilhelmj. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTATION OF THE GERMAN SIXTH. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘* THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 











S1r,—The note appended to my letter of last month 
seems to show that I expressed myself therein with some 
obscurity. May I crave space in your next number for 
making my meaning clearer? 

I am, in the first place, unable to perceive the impro- 
priety of changing a note which is in the chord to one 
which is not in the chord. This is, I believe, the very 








essence of chromatic alteration; and if the fifth may be 
sharpened in the tonic harmony, I suppose the fourth may 
be sharpened in the chord known as the French sixth. 
Whether the chord thus modified be a proper substitute in 
certain cases for the German sixth is another question, [I 
am inclined to think that it is, and I am sure that I have 
seen it so, and more than once. To arrive at the same or 
an equivalent result by two distinct roads is no new thing, 
The supertonic seventh, for example, with sharpened third 
becomes practically a dominant seventh, whether real or 
spurious seems a very unimportant question. 

With the etymology of words I am, as a musician, but 
slightly concerned. Only I could wish that such well- 
known terms as ‘‘ major’? and “‘ minor” might be allowed 
to retain their natural meaning of ‘ greater’? and ‘ less,” 
which is surely not done if the lesser of the two fourths be 
called “ major.” Certainly every one has the right to 


define his own words; and by defining ‘‘ furlong” as - 


‘league’ we might assert, not untruly, that a mile is less 
than a furlong. Only I think this use of the words would 
produce some practical confusion. 

I may say, in conclusion, that I fail to clearly apprehend 
what is intended by the expression “‘ etymology of chords.” 
If it be asserted that it is in all cases necessary to have a 
decided opinion about the root of any given chord, then I 
must needs confess to a very decided opinion to the con- 
trary. Two, three, or more different roots are often 
assigned to the same harmony by different theorists; and 
as no demonstration (to any one who knows the real mean- 
ing of that misused word) is in the nature of things possible 
in such cases, I prefer, with Richter and others, to con- 
sider the so-called ‘‘ science of harmony”? as nothing more 
than a classification of chords, One system may be better 
—that is to say, more simple and consistent—than another. 
But to claim finality for any system is to fetter the com- 
poser, or rather to attempt to fetter him, for no composer 
worthy of the name ever consented to be so bound. 

Iam, &c., 

Dover, February 8, 1879. 

[As our correspondent agrees with Richter that the 
science of harmony is a ‘ classification of chords,” we can 
scarcely understand why he opposes our own attempt to 
classify them. We willingly, however, print his letter, 
especially as he believes that in his communication last 
month he but imperfectly expressed his opinion.—Ep. 
Musical Times.] 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘*THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 


Sir,—Allow me to suggest a simple experiment which 
will at once decide whether one should write AD, Dg, C, F 
(as your correspondent “C,. W.” contends in your las 
number), or AJ, ED, C, FE. 

On a piano—or, still better, on a harmonium—tune the 
following chords purely, so that they give no beats :— 
vy eve - £= 

mw 


} 
=i gaz : 3 =e= =: 
o~ 


The fifths must be made a little sharper, but the major 
thirds much flatter, than in the ordinary equal tempera- 
ment. 

Now play these chords— 
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and they are found very smooth and pleasant. 
Again, play these chords— 














| 
— ta 
ee whee 
and the effect of A9, D#, is found to be violently harsh and 
painful. The reason is evident. Dg is not the perfect 
fifth of AP, but is too flat (in this case) by more than two- 
fifths of an equal temperament semitone ; and the third har- 
monic of A? beats violently with the Dg. 

Those who would write AD, DZ, must therefore face this 
dilemma: 1. If these notes are tuned as a fifth (3) or as @ 
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twelfth (3) such a notation as AD, Dd, is against all musical 
; 2. If they are not tuned as a fifth no ear can bear 
to listen to them. 

Of course in the ordinary equal temperament there is but 
one sound for Ep and Dg; and if music were composed for 
tempered instruments only, to write Ab, DZ, might not 
cause much harm. But unaccompanied singers and players 
on bowed instruments do not follow equal temperament, 
and to them errors of notation mean errors of pitch. 

There is no anomaly whatever in the ED rising to Ef, 
as *C. W.” would seem to imagine. Take, for example, 
the following chords :— 





Those who wish for further information on these matters 
are referred to Ellis’s Primer, ‘‘ Basis of Music” (Hodg- 
son); or to Bosanquet’s ‘‘ Elementary Treatise on Music 
Intervals and Temperament ”’ (Macmillan). 

I am, sir, yours faithfully, 





THE SIGNATURE OF THE MINOR KEY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘* THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 


Sir,—I am glad to find that others besides myself think 
amore distinctive signature for the minor keys desirable ; 
and I shall be glad if my letter, kindly published by you in 
your December number, serves to reawaken attention to 
the subject, although I was not aware when I wrote it 
that any music in a minor key had been published, except 
with the ordinary signature. 

I hope that Dr. Gilbert may make another and more 
successful attempt, but I cannot quite agree with “C. W.,” 
for it appears to me that the necessity for a change is to 
show, not the correlation of the two modes, but their 
independence of each other; for as the one is used to 
express ideas that the other would fail to interpret, so 
I think it would be well that the eye should be able to 
tecognise by a glance at the signature the characteristic 
harmonies of the minor as distinguished from those of the 
major. 

The large amount of music now in print with the old 
Signature is a great and weighty obstacle in the way of 
change ; and should any alteration ever be made, both sig- 
Natures must for a time be taught, but greater difficulties 
than this have been overcome. 

Yours truly, 

February 13, 1879. J. F. 


MUSICAL EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘*‘ THE MUSICAL TIMES.”’ 


Sir,—In the capacity of a music-master in a private 
school, allow me to make a few remarks on an article 
which appeared in your last month’s issue. I have read 
everything that has been written on this subject in your 
paper, and I feel convinced that those who have written 
do not fully know with what they have to contend in order 
to bring about the much-desired “cultivation of a higher 
class music in schools.” The fault does not lie altogether 
in the teachers, or, if it does, it is due to the parents of 
pupils that it is so. The parent expects his son to learn a 
few ‘ flashy” pieces, and is not at all particular about the 
way those pieces are performed, provided there be plenty 
of loud pedal work in it and abundant “action.” This 
sort of music being always found to pay best, is of course 
always taught. 

I think it is entirely the fault of the parents of pupils 
that music-masters who are totally unqualified to teach 
are enabled to do so, for, were parents to insist on better 
music being taught to their sons, and require better teach- 
ray then these bad teachers would be put ‘‘out of the 

The suggestion in the article I spoke of, that principals 
of schools should not take music-masters who have not 

a thoroughly sound musical education, could not be 
Carried out, for there are so few, if any, schools where it is 
Ptacticable to keep a master for music only; and those 
who have been educated to teach several other subjects 








cannot have had the opportunity of acquiring a sound 
knowledge of music. 

Hoping you will have space for these remarks, which I 
write with the object of directing attention to the real 
cause of the evil, 

I am, sir, yours &c., 
Bridlington, Yorkshire. S. Martin von Giss. 
February 10, 1879. 


{If the writer of the above letter have really read 
“everything that has been written” in the MusicaL 
Times about musical education in schools, he should know 
that over and over again we have said that teachers trade 
on the ignorance of parents. We never, however, address 
ourselves to the principals of schools who do not ‘keep a 
master for music only,” for such persons really deserve 
to be ‘‘put out of the field” more than the bad teachers 
themselves.—Eb. Musical Times.] 





ACCOMPANIMENTS TO ORATORIOS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 


S1r,—The publication of a series of piano and harmo- 
nium accompaniments to oratorios, cantatas, &c., by the 
firm of Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., leads me to hope 
that the time is past when I shall be condemned to hear 
the accompaniment of an oratorio played with the piano 
and harmonium, both taking the same part. 

The admirable arrangement of the ‘‘ Stabat Mater” for 
the above-mentioned instruments has set me thinking that 
something might be done to arrange and publish this and 
other works with organ accompaniment, and. so supply 
another long-felt want. 

I have at different times heard performances of oratorios 
and parts of oratorios in which the organ was the only 
instrument used, and seldom have they been satisfactory. 

Take the ‘‘ Messiah” for instance. The half-piano, 
half-organ arrangements of this which we possess (with 
their accompaniment following the melody of the songs, 
&c., and their confused octave-marks to the bass) ought 
now to be done away with and a better state of things 
instituted. 

Of course, the edition with piano accompaniment edited 
by W. T. Best is everything that can be desired, but as 
this cannot be used upon the organ without considerable 
alteration, an arrangement including Mozart’s additional 
accompaniments suitable for a two or three-manual organ 
with a limited number of pedal stops would be a great 
boon to organists, who frequently have selections from 
this oratorio to play in the church service. 

Mr. Smart, by his arrangements of Handel’s Choruses 
has shown himself well qualified to undertake such a task, 
not to mention Mr. Best, Dr. Stainer, and others. 

Similar editions of “ Elijah,” “‘ St. Paul,” &c., would no 
doubt command a good sale. 

I hope Messrs. Novello will further deserve the thanks 
of musicians by carrying out these suggestions, and that it 
will lead to an alteration in accompanying on the king of 
instruments.—I remain yours truly, 


February 20, 1879. E. Byron. 


“THE ELEMENTS OF 
MUSI 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 


S1r,—Dr. Stainer, in his courteous notice of my letter, 
has mistaken the point of my criticism. I ventured to 
question, not our author’s analysis, nor yet his ‘order of 
sequence,” but the ground on which he justified his 
analysis. Assuming form, character, and idea to be the 
constituent elements of a work of art, the question re- 
mains, What is the ground of the assumption? Our 
author’s answer to this question, quoted in my letter, I 
held to be incorrect and misleading, and I endeavoured to 
show why by stating what I believe to be the true one. 
On this point we are both synthetic, because we both desire 
to explain facts by referenceto principles. Our difference 
lies in the principle, not in the method. 

I am, sir, faithfully yours, 
A Lover or Music, 


THE BEAUTIFUL IN 
Cc 


February 10, 1879. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


+.* Notices of concerts, and other information supplied by our friends 
in the country, must be forwarded as early as possible after the 
occurrence ; otherwise they cannot be inserted. Our correspondents 
must specifically denote the date of each concert, for without such 
date no notice can be taken of the performance. 


Our correspondents will grzatly oblige by writing all names as clearly 
as possible, as we cannot be responsible for any mistakes that may 
occur. 


Correspondents ave informed that their names and addresses must 
accompany all communications. 


We cannot undertake to return offered contributions; the authors, 
therefore, will do well to retain copies. 


Notice is sent to all Subscribers whose payment (in advance) is ex- 
hausted. The paper will be discontinued where the Subscription is 
not renewed. We again remind those who are disappointed in 
obtaining back numbers that, although the music pages are always 
stereotyped, only a sufficient quantity of the rest of the paper is 
printed to supply the current sale. 


S. M.—Consult a professional teacher. 


IcnoraMus.—lIn the Chant referred to three sharps are printed by mis- 
take instead of twoat the signature. With regard to the second ques- 
tion, our correspondent is quite correct in believing that musical com- 
positions almost invariably end onthe key-note. The instance quoted 
from Schumann's “ Kinderscenen” 1s one of the few exceptions which 
proves the rule. The conclusion, on the sub-dominant harmony, 
has an effect of incompleteness suggestive of the child falling asleep. 
Another number in the same work, “ Bittendes Kind,” ends upon 
the chord of the dominant seventh ; but the following piece—repre- 
senting the happiness of the child at its request being granted—ts in 
the same key, and concludes upon the tonic harmony. 


A Reaper.—We should advise our correspondent to study harmony, so 
that he may be enabled to analyse the pieces he plays. 


A ReGuLar SusscriBer.—Braham was a Tenor. 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF COUNTRY NEWS. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for any opinions expressed in 
this Summary, as all the notices are either collated from the local 
papers or supplied to us by correspondents. 


Bampton, Devon.—The members of the Musical Society gave their 
first Concert for the season of 1878-9 on Friday the 7th ult., under the 
direction of Mr. J. Wood, of Taunton, who conducted. The first 
part of the programme consisted of selections from the Messiah, and 
the second of songs and giees. The solos were well sung by Mrs. 
Berkeley, Miss Periam, Miss Melhuish, Mr. Melhuish, and Mr. 
Francis, and the rendering of the choruses was highly satisfactory. 
The accompaniments were played by a string quartett and flute (Mr. 
Wood taking the first violin part), and Mrs. Row presided at the 
pianoforte. 


Banrr.—On Friday evening the 7th ult., the Banff Musical Asso- 
ciation tery a private Concert in the County Hall. The first part 
consisted of Carl Reinecke’s “The Little Rosebud,” composed for solo 
and chorus of female voices with piano accompaniment. The connect- 
ing words of the story were read throughout by Mr. Scott Moncrieff, 
and the solos were sung by Miss M. Gordon, Miss B. Duncan, Mrs. 
Barclay, Miss Coutts, and Miss T. Dickson. The work was well 
rendered. The second part was miscellaneous. Mr. Hoffmann 
conducted. 


BARTON-UNDER-NEEDWOOD.—The Barton Choral Society gave its 
first Concert on the 13th ult. at the Central Hall. The first part 
opened with Weber’s “ Jubilee Cantata,” which was given with much 
oaggcee and expression, and reflected great credit on the Conductor, 

r. Inglis Bervon, Organist of the Parish Church, Stafford. The 
solos were well sung by Miss Earle, Miss Prouse, Mr. Finlay, and Mr. 
Dunbar. The second part was miscellaneous. The hall was filled 
with a large and fashionable audience. 


Bevrast.—The Philharmonic Society’s third Concert of the season 
took place on the 4th ult. in the large Ulster Hall, Sir Robert Stewart 
conducting with his usual ability. It was entirely a members’ concert, 
all the solos, vocal and instrumental, being executed by local amateurs, 
excepting Sir Robert’s organsolo. The vocalists acquitted themselves 
in a praiseworthy manner, especially the lady member who gave 
“When in the dark midnight” (Lachner), and the execution of 
Mendelssohn's “Capriccio Brillante,” Op. 22, by a gentleman, was 
most meritorious. The programme included Mendelssohn's 43rd 
Psalm, Motett for female voices, ‘‘O Lord Thou hast searched me out,” 
and Cantata, male voices, “To the sons of art,” Gounod’s 137th 

Im, Quartett ‘God is a spirit” (“Woman of Samaria”), Sir S. 
ennett, and part songs.——A Farewell Complimentary Concert was 
iven to Mr, Walter Newport, on Friday evening the 14th ult., in the 
reat Hall of the Working Men’s Institute. There was a large 

choir, and a number of ladies and gentlemen assisted by rendering 
songs andduets. Mrs. W. A. Kamcke delighted the audience with some 
brilliant pianoforte solos.——-Herr Werner’s first Concert took place 
in St. Mary’s Hall on the 2oth ult. Madame Schroeder, Miss N. 
O’Rorke, Messrs. F. O’Rorke, J. F. Ennis, H. O’Rorke, and W. J. 
Moore were the vocalists, and were all well received, several encores 
being awarded. Mr. Edgar Haines as solo violinist, and Herr Werner 
as solo pianist, were much appreciated, and the band of the 1o4th 
Fusiliers contributed materially to the success of the concert. The 
proceeds were devoted to a local chagity. 


BirMINGHAM.—The third Subscription Concert of the Messrs. 
Harrison took place in the Town Hall on Thursday, (aeey 30. The 
artists were Madame Ppppenheim, Mdlle. Alwina Valleria, Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini, Signori Runcio and Monari-Rocca, Herr Behrens, 
and Mr. Frederick King. Mr. Sims Reeves was announced, but a 




















notice was issued prior to the concert, stating that he would be 
unable to appear. The programme consisted of well-known operatic 
morceaux and popular songs, which were all excellently rendered, 
Mr. King, a Birmingham student at the National Training School for 
Music, made a capital début, and promises to attain high rank asa 
vocalist. He was encored in both his songs, ‘ The Sea King ” (Dr, 
Heap) and “ Hybrias, the Cretan” (Elliott). M. Musin charmed the 
audience by his marvellous execution on the violin, and Signor 
Li Calsi gave the various accompaniments in masterly style. There 
was, as usual. an overflowing and brilliant audience.——The Festival 
Choral Society brought its nineteenth season to a close on Thurs- 
day, the 2oth ult., with a Concert of more than usual interest, the 
programme comprising the motett, “ I wrestle and pray,” so long attri- 
buted to Sebastian Bach, but, according to modern authorities, the 
composition of Johann Christoph Bach, of Armstadt. The work was 
well rendered, with fine tone, and warmly applauded. The most interest- 
ing part, however, was Spohr’s Fali of Babylon, a composition not 
only heard in the town for the first time, but a work which even many 
experienced choral and orchestral forces would shrink from on account 
of the enormous difficulties the writing presents. But, nevertheless, 
The Fall of Babylon is a magnificent example of the genius of Dr, 
Spohr, and the manner in which the plot has been worked out imparts 
to it an intensely dramatic interest. The words of the Oratorio, 
originally written in English, were translated into German for the 
purpose of being set to music by Dr. Spohr, whose approbation the 
poem fortunately obtained. The German translator in most of the 
pieces having altered the original metre, the present libretto is of 
necessity conformed to his version, and even the metrical errors are 
in some instances unavoidably retained. Of the original little more 
remains, in fact, than the sense and scheme. But the construc- 
tion is nevertheless admirable, and the development of the story 
natural and complete, furnishing a convincing proof that in 
committing the task to Mr. Edward Taylor (Gresham Professor 
of Music) a better choice of authorship could not have been made. 
The principal vocalists, Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. Mudie Bolingbroke, Mr. 
E. Lloyd, and Mr Hilton, were highly efficient in the arduous solos 
with which the work abounds. The Trio, “Loud proclaim the great 
salvation,” by the three last-named singers, was one of the features of 
the Oratorio, and elicited warm and well deserved applause. Con- 
sidering the difficulties of the work, the Choral Society ought to be 
congratulated on the performance. Artistically, it was one of the 
greatest successes since the last Festival, and the musical public are 
under heavy obligations to the Committee and to the Conductor, Mr. 
Stockley, for the treat afforded. The singing of the choir was, on the 
whole, superb, and this is due to the indefatigable training of Mr. 
Stockley, who has taken the liveliest interest in the production. The 
band also was excellent in the accompaniments, and Mr. Stimpson 
rendered valuable assistance at the organ. 


Botton.—A tea party and Musical and Literary Entertainment 
took place in the Victoria Wesleyan School on Saturday the 8th ult. 
The vocalists were Miss Edwards, Miss Stewart, Mr. H. Taylor, and 
Mr. J. B. Lee; and the instrumentalists Mr. Parkinson (violin), Mr. 
Scholes (violoncello), Mr. Wover and J. J. Waller (cornets), all of 
whom were highly successful. Miss Mitchell presided at the piano, 
and accompanied in a most efficient manner. A glee party gave 
several glees with much precision. Mr. J. B. Lee conducted. 


Braprorp.—Mr. S. Midgley gave his second Concert of Chamber 
Music in the Church Institute, on Friday, January 31, assisted by 
Herr Straus (violin) and Herr Grossé (clarionet). The programme 
comprised Beethoven’s Sonata for piano and violin, Op. 30, No. 2,a 
Sonata for piano and violin in D minor, by Miss Agnes Zimmermann 
(a scholarly and charming work) ; a set of three Romances for violin by 
Schumann; clarionet pieces by Herr Grossé (including Weber's fine 
Duo Concertante, Op. 48), and pianoforte solos by Mr. Midgley, who 
also took part in the duets with Herren Straus and Grossé. 


BrecHIn.—On Tuesday evening, the 11th ult., the Amateur Musical 
Society gave its first Concert for the season in the Mechanics’ Hall. 
Mr. C. J. Smith, of Perth, conducted with his acknowledged tact and 
ability, and was ably assisted by Mrs. Hempel and Miss Steele, also 
from Perth, as accompanists. The choir attacked the work allotted 
them with an energy and precision which bespoke much careful train- 
ing and practice. The first part of the programme, with the exception 
of two part songs, consisted of selections from the Messiah. The 
recititative and air ‘‘ Comfort ye my people ” and “ Every valley” were 
well sung by a gentleman with a pure tenor voice, and a lady amateur 
from Dundee, the possessor of a rich contralto voice, rendered the air 
“He was despised” with great pathos and purity of tone. The airs 
“ How beautiful are the feet ” and ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth” 
were undertaken by Miss Houston, of the High School. The second 
part of the concert comprised two Trios for violin, pianoforte, and har- 
monium, admirably given by the ladies from Perth and Mr. Smith,@ 
short but beautiful Nocturne by Field, well played by the Conductor on 
the violin, and songs and part-songs. 


Bristot.—On Monday, the 3rd. ult., the series of Monday Popular 
Concerts, inaugurated by Mr. George Riseley were resumed at the Cols- 
ton Hall, and for the first time Mr. Riseley introduced a full choir in 
conjunction with his orchestra. The choircontained about 220 voices, 
and made a fairly satisfactory impression. The programme open 
with Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, the principal vocalists being 
Miss Ellen Horne and Mr. E. T. Morgan, of Bristol Cathedral. 
Miss Marie Gane took the second soprano part in the duet, “I waited 
for the Lord.” The second part of the programme included “ Rise up, 
arise!” and “Sleepers wake” from Mendelssohn’s St. Paul, and the 
fine double chorus for male voices from the same composer’s (dipus 
at Colonos, “ Thoucomest here to the land.” The band also performed the 
overture Sonand Stranger and ‘Cornelius March.” Mr. A. N. Waite 
led the band, and Mr. George Riseley conducted.——On Thursday, the 
6th ult., a public meeting of the Bristol Musical Festival Society was helé 
at the Grand Jury Room, Guildhall, under the presidency of the Mayor, 
when the Chairman of the Executive Society (Mr. William Sant] 
reported that the Committee had resolved to hold the next Festi 
Meeting at the usual time, viz., in October next, and that arrange- 
ments had already been made with Mr. Charles Hallé for the instru-- 
mental portion being supplied by his band, and the following vocalists 
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were amongst those engaged—Madame Albani, Madame Patey, Mr. 


ated, and the new song, “Shine gentle moon,” composed by the 


Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Santley. The action of the Committee was | Conductor,and sung by the Rev. J. T. Penrose, was most favourably 
unanimously approved, and at the same meeting it was resolved that | received. 


the number of guarantors should be increased from 300 to 400 gentle- 


Devizes.—The members of the Amateur Vocal Society gave an 


men.—Another Saturday Popular Concert was given on the 8th ult. “oO Reh 1” in the T Hall Mond: . dul 
pen Rehearsal” in the Town Hall on Monday evening, the 3rd ult. 

at é'b ade po tree preening Bede d bg 2 B awsag Bo} a be = The programme was well chosen, affording good scope for the voices 

J, 0. Broo ur ’ 5 8, of the ladies, and some instrumental music was also an attractive 


of Seville. ouis Waite performed a solo on the violoncello, and 
Miss Meredith was the vocalist. Mr. Alfred Whitaker conducted.—— 
On Monday, the roth ult., Miss Farler gave her annual Concert at the 
Colston Hall, when she was assisted by the following artists from Her 


feature of the evening. Mr. Clarke, Organist of St. John’s Church, 





presided at the har ium and ¢ 
Duptey.—On the 18th ult. a miscellaneous Concert was given in 


Majesty’s Opera, London: Madame Eugenie Pappenheim, Malle. | the Public Hall by the Dudley Vocal Union. The principal vocalists 


Alwina Valleria, Madame Trebelli, Signor Runcio, Signor Rocca, | were Miss E. Bailey (of Birmingham), and Miss Lloyd. 


and Herr Behrens. The sister of the concert-giver gave a couple of 


Violin, 


Mr. James Hale, pianoforte, Mr. W. shton. A selection of 


janoforte solos, and two violin solos were contributed by Monsieur | unaccompanied part-songs was admirably rendered by the full choir, 


usin, the celebrated Belgian violinist. 
conducted by Mr. F. H. 
Monday Popular Concert on the 17th ult., the programme included 
Haydn’s Grand Symphony, No. 5, in C major, the overtures, Die 
Zauberfléte (Mozart) and La Cenerentola (Rossini), and a “ Swedish 
Peasant’s Wedding March” by Soderman; also, for the first time in 
ngland, a “Triumph Marsch” by Anton Wallerstein, and a 
lly in F” by Handel. Mr. Thomas was the vocalist; Mr. 
. W. Waite, Leader of the band, and Mr. George Kiseley, the 
Conductor.——Un Thursday, the 2oth ult., the annual Ladies’ or open 
night of the Orpheus Glee Society was held in the Victoria Rooms. 
The programme was made up of an excellent selection of old and 
modern glees of the best class; but there were few novelties, with the 
exception of a trifle by the Rev. C. E. Hey, the Precentor of the 
Cathedral of this city. The choir was in excellent trim, and sang ina 
perfect manner, under the conductorship of Mr. George Riseley. 


E 
A 


The concert, which was | and several leading members contributed bass and tenor solos with 
owen, was a great success.-——At the | good effect. Mr. B. Barlow conducted. 


Dunoon.—The Dunoon Musical Association gave an excellent 
rendering of Handel’s Messiah on the 18th ult. The choirconsisted of 
about forty-five voices, under the leadership of Mr. A. Galloway; the 
solo vocalists were Mrs. Smith, soprano ; Miss Cochrane, contralto; Mr. 
M‘Pherson, tenor; and Mr. Currie, bass. Mr. P. Scott presided at 


the organ-harmonium, and Miss Parker at the pianoforte. The Burgh 


Hall was crowded in every part. Mrs. Smith sang the parts allotted 
to her with her usual sweetness of tone and distinct pronunciation. 
Miss Annie Cochrane made a good impression in “ He was despised.” 
Mr. M‘Pherson sang the tenor parts with care and cultivated taste, 
and Mr. Currie in “ Why do the nations" was highly appreciated. 


EpinsBurRGH.—Mr. Waddel’s Choir performed for the second time 
Max Bruch’s Odysseus on Monday, the 3rd ult., in the Freemason’s 
Hall, which was filled by a highly appreciative audience. The choral 


Cuiswick.—The Bedford Park Musical Society gave its first + : ; : Sivan 
Concert at the Turnham Green Vestry Hall on Thursday evening, the poms gy = Ratt pom Seg Brg tga Agim tg org thy a 
goth ult., in aid of the building fund of the prop sed church of S.| Craig, the other solo parts being very satisfactorily rendered by 
Michael and All Angels. The first part of the programme consisted | various members of the choir. The accompaniments were efficiently 


of Cowen’s “ Rose 


aiden,” which was performed with accuracy, and | supplied by Mr. Tom Craig on the piano, Mr. Lingard on the 


much attention to marks of expression. The second part consisted of harmonium, and a quintett of strings, including Messrs Daly and Carl 


amiscellaneous selection. In both parts the soprano and contralto | prechsler Hamilton. 


Great credit is due to Mr. Waddel, the 


solos were sustained by lady members of the Society, and other solos | Conductor.——According to the custom inaugurated of late years by 
for tenor and bass were rendered by Messrs. Kenningham and Musgrave | Si, Herbert Oakeley, what has come to be regarded as the Edinburgh 
respectively. All the soloists and two of the choruses were encored. | Musical Festival, began on Thursday evening, the 13th ult., with the 


The hall was well filled with a fashionable audience. 


Reid Concert, followed by two other concerts of an equally high class, 


—On Wednesday, January 29, Mrs. Viner Pomeroy gave | 0m Friday evening and Saturday afternoon. Mr. Charles Hallé, with 
ee thin’ Classical ones, eens .é the Victoria Rooms, an F an his celebrated orchestra from Manchester, were engaged, with Madame 
excellent programme was provided. The performers were Herr Lud- Néruda and Herr Straus as solo violinists, and the vocalists were 
wig Straus (first violin), Mr. J. O. Brooke (second violin), Mr. W. H. | Miss Emma Thursby (soprano), and Mdlle. Amalie Kling (contralto). 


Hann (viola), Mr. J. Pomeroy (violoncello), and Mrs. Viner Pomeroy 


Mr. Hallé, besides conducting, performed as solo pianist. The pro- 


iano).——On Tuesday the 11th ult. a Lecture was given in the | 8fammes for all the concerts were of a high-class character, and 
srend 9 Rooms, under the auspices of the Clifton branch of the included works by Beethoven, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Wagner, &c., 


English Church Union, by Mr. W 


H. Monk, Professor of Vocal | all of which were well rendered. In an artistic sense, however, we 


Music at King’s College, London, ou" Church Music.” The lecturer | question the principle of giving only the instrumental movements of 
spoke of church music and its cultivation thirty years ago, and traced | Beethoven’s Ninth pepencmge ty is true, as Professor Oakeley says in 


the change that had taken place since then, referring to the causes of the book-programme, that “ 


f a loaf is better than no bread ;” but, 


the change, and the encouragement given to the formation of considering what excellent “bread” was freely distributed to the 
choirs, and he also spoke of the material of church music and | audience, there could be no occasion to touch this particular “loaf.” 


the principles to be kept in view in its cultivation. Some assist- 


FaRNHAM.—An evening Concert was given in the Corn Exchange 


ance was given to the lecturer by illustrations sung by members of | on the zoth ult. by the British Glee Union and Concert Party, under 
various churches in Clifton and Bristol. Mr. C, Bucknail, Mus. Bac., | the direction of Mr. Prenton, in aid of the Congregational Church 
Oxon, presided at the organ.——On Wednesday the 12th ult. a Piano- | Organ Fund, which was in every respect a great success. Among the 
forte Recital was given in the Victoria Rooms by a local prafessor, | pieces deserving especial mention were the songs and ballads of Mdlle. 
Mr. Frederick Huxtable. The programme included compositions by | De Levante, R.A.M., Mr. Sexton, and Mr. Prenton, all of which were 
Bach, Mendelssohn, Weber, Chopin, Rubinstein, and Scarlatti, | encored, as was also the duet, “ When the wind blows in from the sea,” 
besides a few pieces of a popular kind. The clever manipulation and by Mdlle. De Levante and Mr. Prenton. The glees were particularly 

ace with which they were performed proved the musicianly skill of | well rendered. Songs were also sung by Mr. Mori and Mr. Frank 

r. Huxtable, who was much applauded.——On Wednesday the 19th Brough, who accompanied, and during the evening played severat 
ult. the fourth and last of Mrs. Viner Pomeroy’s excellent Classical | pianoforte solos. 


Chamber Concerts for the season was given in the Victoria Rooms, 
when a large audience was present. The performers were M-. Henry 


GLAsTONBURY.—On Thursday evening the 13th ult. a Concert was. 


Holmes (first violin), Mr. J. O. Brooke (second violin), Mr. W. H. | given at the Assembly Rooms, by Messrs. Mills, Gawthorp, A. H. 
Hann (viola), Mr. J. Pomeroy (violoncello), and Mrs. Viner Pomeroy Taylor, and J. N. Hewsley, of the Wells Cathedral Choir, assisted by 
(pianoforte). The programme included Fanny Hensel’s Trio in D | Madame Lily Lowe. The numbered reserved seats were well filled by 
minor, Op. 11, for piano, violin, and violoncello; Haydn’s string | the elite of the town and neighbourhood. The programme was well 
quartett in B flat, No. 4,Op. 76; aviolin solo, by Spohr “ Salmstiicker” | Selected, and the audience, though a critical one, loudly demonstrated 
in E flat, No. 5 Op. 145, well played by Mr. Holmes; and Beethoven’s | their appreciation of the respective merits of the artists. ‘“ Auld Robin 


quartett in E flat, Op. 16, for piano, violin, and violoncello. 


Corkx.—On January 28, Dr. J. C. Marks, Organist of the Cathedral, 
ve a benefit Concert at the Opera House, which was crowded to 
its utmost limits. The first part of the programme consisted of 
a selection from Dr. Marks’s Oratorio Gideon, which was rendered 
by a band and chorus of about 200 performers, the soli portions 
being sustained by Miss Lucy Ashton Hackett, Mrs. Bayley, Mr. R. 


Gray” and “Love was once a little boy” by Madame Lowe, were 
unanimously redemanded. 


HappincTon, N.B.—On Tuesday evening, the 11th ult., the members 


of the Vocal Union gave their first Concert of the season in the Assembly 
Rooms. The first part of the programme consisted of selections from 
Handel’s Messiah, and the second part of part-songs, choruses, &c. 
The solos in the first part were most efficiently sung by Miss Ferme, 


Keatinge, Mr. J. H. Scott, Mr. E. Hackett, and Mr. J. Sullivan. The Miss Shields, Mr. Burns, and Mr. Whyte, the last named artist being 


second part of the programme contained a miscellaneous selection. Mr. 


encored in ‘“‘ Why do the nations.” The ch >ruses were rendered with 


R. Coghlan led the orchestra, and Dr. Marks conducted.——On the | Stat precision and power, “ For unto us a childis born,” and ‘* Worthy 


5th ult., the second Concert of the Cork Orchestral Union for the 
present season was given at the Assembly Rooms, South Mall. The 
orchestral portion of the programme included the Overtures to Les 


is the Lamb” being especially noticeable. The soloists in the second 
part were the same as above, with the addition of Mrs. Pinckand Miss. 


Paul, who were well received. The part-songs included “ Fairy 


Deux Aveugles de Toldde (Mehul), Le Puits d'amour (Balfe), the Sym- Song,” by A. Zimmermann,” Bishop’s “ Tramp Chorus” and “ Oh, by 


oer in E flat of Andreas Romberg, the Entr’Actes from Schubert’s 
‘osamunde, and a new March for military band and orchestra, the 
composition of Mr. W. Ringrose Atkins, the Conductor of the Society. 


Rivers,” and some of Mendelssohn’s part-songs. Mr. Osborne W- 
Pinck conducted. 


Havirax.—On Wednesday. January 29, a very successful entertain- 


An interesting feature in the programme was Beethoven’s Quintett | ment was given in the Mechanics’ Hall, in aid of the funds for reliev- 


for pianoforte (Mr. Arthur Hill), oboe(Mr. Frankham), clarionet (Mr.| ing the distressed in the town. 


The promoters were Dr. Roberts 


Cooker), bassoon (Mr. Bishop), and horn (Mr. McClelland). The | (Organist and director of the choir at the Parish Church), and Messrs. 


vocal music included several excellent solos and concerted pieces, well 
rendered by Mrs. Macnab, Mrs. Hogan, Mr. W. Harvey, and Mr. 


Storey and Learoyd. Solos were sung by Messrs. Verney Binns and 
D. Sutton Shepley, and the other members of the Parish Church choir 


hea. The Cork Orchestral Union is doing good work in encouraging | gave some excellent part-songs. Several ladies alsocontributed solos, 


a taste for such high-class music as is to be found in its programmes. 
The band numbers forty-five executants, with Mr. R. D. Howard as 
principal violin, Mr. W. Ringrose Atkins being the Conductor. 


CurpworTH, BiIrMINGHAM.—The members of the Curdworth Choir, 


among whom were the Misses Ackroyd, Guy, and Empsall. Dr. 
Roberts was the pianist and Conductor. The sum of £40 19s. 8d. was 
handed over to the mayor. 


Hatton.—A classical Chamber Concert was given on suenieg 


assisted by some friends, gave a Concert on Friday, the 14th ult. The | evening, the 4th ult., in the Wesleyan School-room, by the Haddoc 





Rev. Dr. Jones conducted. Miss Taylor’s fine voice was fully appreci- 





family, assisted by Mr. W. Booth, of Leeds. The programme in- 
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cluded vocal and instrumental solos, vocal duets, and instrumental 
trios and quartetts. The soprano vocalist, Miss Pauline Haddock, a 
pupil of Madame Rudersdorff, possesses a highly cultivated voice, 
which she uses with the utmost taste. She sang three songs, all of 
which were enthusiastically encored. The most effective, perhaps, 
was “ Star of my night,” composed expressly for her by Mr. W. Booth. 
Mr. Charles Haddock gave two songs, in which he displayed a baritone 
voice of very pleasing quality. Mr. Edgar Haddock played two 
violin solos, which were heartily redemanded. | An attractive item 
of the concert was a violoncello solo, charmingly played by Mr. 
G. P. Haddock. The programme contained four string quartetts, 
which were performed by Mr. Edgar Haddock (first violin), Mr. 
Charles Haddock (second violin), Mr. Fred. Haddock (viola), and Mr. 
G. P. Haddock (violoncello). All were selected from the works of the 
best composers, and were rendered with a skill and taste that left 
nothing to be desired. Mr. W. Booth gave valuable assistance in the 
pianoforte accompaniments, and also played a Valse-Caprice of his 
own composition with great brilliancy of execution. 


Hich Wycomse.—On Tuesday the 18th ult. Mr. E. Minshall, 
Organist of the City Temple, &c., gave an Organ Recital in Union 
Chapel. Miss Holmden sang several songs, and the choir contributed 
some effective choruses. 


InGEsTRE.—By the kind permission of the Earl and Countess of 
Shrewsbury, an Amateur Concert was given in Ingestre Hall in aid of 
the Girls’ Friendly Society. Mendelssohn’s Lauda Sion was per- 
formed with full chorus and orchestra. The solo parts were taken by 
Mrs. Gordon, Miss Birch, Mr. C. Wedgwood, and the Rev. C. Gordon 
The Cantata was received with much enthusiasm, every point being 
well rendered under the conductorship of Mr. Inglis Bervon, Organist 
of the Parish Church, Stafford. The second part of the programme 
was miscellaneous. The glees were well sung, and Mr. Inglis Bervon 
deserves great praise for his careful training of the choir. The 
magnificent hall was crowded with a most fashionable audience. 


Lez.—A very successful Concert was given in the Large Public 
Hall on Monday the 17th ult., in aid of the St. Mildred’s Church 
Building Fund. Herr Schuberth gave two violoncello solos—" Ave 
Maria” (Schubert), and “ Cavatina” (Raff)—with great effect; and 
two pianoforte duets were brilliantly executed by the Misses Colnett. 
Miss Andrews received an encore for “ The beating of my own 
heart;” as did Miss King for her rendering of ‘‘ When the tide comes 
in” (Barnby). Messrs. B. W. Yaldwyn, A. C. Latter, Penon, Large, 
and Davey were much applauded, the first two receiving encores. 
Barnby’s part-song “‘ Sweet and low,” sung as a quartett, terminated 
the concert. 


Lerex.—On Monday evening, the 3rd ult., the new organ, recently 
erected in the Mount Pleasant Wesleyan Chapel by Messrs. Stringer 
and Co., of Shelton, at a cost of about £700, was opened by Mr. Best, 
Organist of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. There was a good attendance, 
the gallery being crowded by a critical and fashionable audience. The 
programme selected by Mr. Best contained ten pieces, three of which 
were of hisown composition. All these works were excellently played, 
Bach’s Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, and the performer’s ‘“ Trumpet 
Fugue,” being particularly worthy of notice. The instrument does 
great credit to the builders, especially taking into consideration the 
small space that has been allotted to them. The whole of the metal 
pipes are composed of “spotted metal,” and it is understood that 
the organ contains many improvements in mechanism, originated by 
the builders. 


LeysurN.—The Wensleydale Musical Society gave its first Concert 
of the season in the Town Hall on Wednesday the 5th ult. Mr. 
Leggatt conducted, and the skill and energy he has given to the train- 
ing of the choir was repaid by a very careful rendering of the music. 
The work performed was Gade's Erl King’s Daughter. The prin- 
<ipal vocalists were Miss Ray, Miss Carina Clelland, and Mr. Thorn- 
ton Wood, the parts of the Erl maidens being sustained by members 
ofthe choir. Valuable assistance was given by Mrs. Adams and the 
Hon. A. L. Orde Powlett in the accompaniments. The second part of 
the concert was of a high character, the violin solos of Herr Franke 
being enthusiastically received. Mr. J. Fuller Maitland in a Nocturne 
and Valse (Chopin) displayed extraordinary execution. Schumann’s 
a Life” and Benedict’s “Wreath” were ably sung by the 
choir. 


Loncton, STAFFORDSHIRE.—The recently-established Choral So- 
ciety in this town gave its fest performance of a complete classical 
work in the Town Hall on Friday evening, January 31. The work 
selected was the Creation. The principal singers were Miss Tomlin- 
son, Mr. Verney Binns, and Mr. Rickard. The band consisted of a 
number of local S, isted by professionals from Birmingham 
and Manchester. Mr. E. H. Bloor was the Conductor, and the orches- 
tra was led by Mr. James Harvey. The performance was a complete 
success. The solos, duets, and trios were well rendered, and the 
accompaniments were played to perfection. The choruses were sung 
with a steadiness, firmness, and due regard to expression, which 
reflected the greatest credit on both Conductor and singers. 





MaccLesFIELD.—On Tuesday evening, janueey 28, the new organ, 
erected by Mr. J. Cole, of Manchester, in Parsonage Street Unitarian 

hurch, was opened, when Mr. G. F. Grundy (of Manchester) and 
Mr. C. Shuttleworth (Organist of King Edward Street Unitarian 
Chapel) played a variety of select organ music, The instrument is 
the gift of the mayor, Mr. C. Brocklehurst. 


MANCHESTER.—Dr. Horton Allison gave a Pianoforte Recital in the 
new Town Hall on Tuesday evening, January 28. The programme 
included Beethoven’s “Moonlight Sonata,” Bach’s Gavotte and 
Musette in G, Schubert's Second Impromptu, Chopin’s Grande Valse 
in A flat, Bennett’s “ The Lake,” Wollenhaupt’s Scherzo, an Improvi- 
sation, Tarantella, and a Canon and Fugue by Dr. Allison, three of 
Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte, and Liszt’s “ Grand Concert Para- 

hrase” on the principal subjects in Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night's 
veam music, which was encored. The Recital was given in aid of 
the Manchester and Salford Provident Society's Special Relief Fund. 
There was a large audience. 

















New York.—The third of the Chickering Hall Symphony Concerts, 
which took place on January 25, under the direction of Mr. Carberg, 
was a decided success. The programme included the Ruy Blas Over. 
ture (Mendelssohn); Selection, Siegfried (Wagner); Aria (Mozart), 
sung by Mr. J. K. Barton; and the Symphony in B flat ( Beethoven), 
The solo pianist was Mr. Richard Hoffman, who brought forward 
Ignaz Briill’s Concerto (Op. 10), the admirable performance of which 
was listened to with marked attention, and most warmly applauded, 
Being recalled, Mr. Hoffman gave Schumann’s Novelletten, No. 1. 


Ocxtey.—On Monday evening, the 3rd ult., Mr. Charles G. Sadler, 
Organist of the parish church, gave his third annual Concert in the 
school-room, assisted by several amateurs and the choir of St. Marga- 
ret’s. The programme was well selected and much appreciated by the 
crowded audience. Mr. Sadler conducted. 


Poo.e, Dorset.—On Tuesday, the 4th ult., Miss Ada Blanchard, 

.A.M., a native of Poole, gave her second evening Concert in the 
Assembly Room, assisted by Mrs. Irene Ware, R.A.M., soprano; 
Mrs. Mudie-Bolingbroke, R.A.M., contralto; Mr. W. H. Beckett, 
bass; and Mr. Myles Birket Foster, R.A.M., pianist and Conductor, 
Mrs. Irene Ware, for her rendering of her songs “ Olivia” and ‘“‘ Love 
was once a little boy,” was warmly encored. ‘ The old, old story” 
and “ The Storm,” by Mrs. Mudie-Bolingbroke, were so executed as 
to elicit most deserving applause, and the encore, “ Nobil Signor,” 
was excellently sung. Mr. W. H. Beckett delighted the audience 
with his singing of “ My Queen,” ‘The Yeoman’s Wedding Song,” 
and “The Tar’s Farewell.” Miss Blanchard was very successful in 
her performance of Mayer's “La Fontaine,” Paradies’s Sonata in A, 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in B flat, Heller’s ‘‘ Aubade,” and in two 
piano duets with Mr. Foster. 

RocHEesTer.—A highly interesting miscellaneous programme, 
chiefly classical, was performed at the Choral Society’s Concert on 
the 6th ult. The services of Messrs. Carrodus, Louis Ries, Zerbini, 
Piatti, and Mdlle. Marie Krebs had been secured, and it is hardly 
necessary to say that the chamber music received full justice at the 
hands of the favourite artists from the Monday Popular Concerts, 
The solo vocalist was Miss Clara Samuell, whose agreeable voice and 
style met with the warm appreciation of the audience. The choir 
of the Society sang the ever-popular part-songs ‘‘ O hush thee, m 
babie” and ‘‘ The dawn of day,” under the direction of the Rev. W. H. 
Nutter. At the next Concert Mendelssohn’s St. Paul will be per- 
formed. 

STOKE-UPON-TRENT.—A Concert was given on Tuesday evening, 
January 28, at the Town Hall, by Mr. Dilworth, which was highly 
satisfactory. The artists were Madame Eugenie Pappenheim, Mdlle. 
Alwina Valleria, Signor Runcio, Signor Rocca, Herr Behrens, M. 
Musin (violin), Dr. Swinnerton Heap (solo pianoforte), and Signor 
Li Calsi (conductor and accompanist). The programme consisted 
chiefly of well-known selections from operas, with several popular 
English songs. Madame Pappenheim delighted the audience with 
her mellow, rich voice. She gave the scena from Der Freischutz— 
“Softly sighs’’—with great effect, and in the second part, ‘‘O San- 
tissima Vergine,” and ‘‘ Let me dream again,” the latter of which was 
vociferously encored. Mdlle. Valleria sang with her usual good taste, 
and her pure and clear soprano voice was much admired. Signor 
Monari-Rocca was heard to much advantage in two Swedish songs, 
“The Stream,” and “ Peter the Shepherd,’ and being encored gave 
“Simon the Cellarer,” to the great delight of theaudience. M.Musin 
and Dr. Swinnerton Heap were also highly appreciated. 


ULverston.—A very successful performance of the Messiah was 
given in the Parish Church, on January 28, by the members of the 
Ulverston Choral Society. The principal singers were Miss Emma 
Beasley, Miss Wakefield (an amateur), Mr. Redfern Hollins, and Mr. 
Cecil Tovey. The very efficient orchestra comprised the members of 
the Lancaster Orchestral Society, supplemented by some of Mr. 
Charles Hallé’s band; and the magnificent organ was presided over 
by Dr. Marks, Organist of Armagh Cathedral. The Oratorio formed 
part of a special service, the prayers being read by the Rev. F. G. 
McNally, and the lesson by the vicar (Rev. C. W. Bardsley, M.A.). 
The choruses were very creditably rendered, under the able con- 
ductorship of Mr. Edward Brown, Mus. Bac., Oxon. The singing of 
Mr. Hollins was exceptionally good, the purity of tone and intelligent 
conception of his part being strikingly exemplified, more especially in 
his pathetic delivery of the Passion music. Miss Wakefield also sang 
with great effect the solos allotted to the contralto. 


WeEDMORE.—An evening Concert was given in the Assembly Rooms 
on Wednesday the 12th ult., by Messrs. J. N. Hemsley, A. H. Taylor, 

. Gawthrop, and R. Mills, of the Wells Cathedral Choir, assisted by 

adame Lily Lowe. All the artists acquitted themselves admirably, 
and were enthusiastically applauded. ‘The trio, ‘‘The Hawthorn in 
the glade,” (Bennett), and a charming selection of quartetts, all of 
which were beautifully rendered, were features in the programme. 
Mr. J. N. Hemsley ably presided at the pianoforte. 


WELLINGTON, NEw ZEALAND.—Mendelssohn’s Elijah was given by 
the members of the Choral Society, for the first time in this city, on 
December 23, The band and chorus numbered respectively twenty- 
four and seventy-two, the former including several eficient amateurs, 
led by Mr. Isherwood. Considering the great difficulties of the work 
its first presentation here must be pronounced a decided success, many 
of the more dramatic numbers being sung and played with admirable 
spirit. The Society fortunately possesses a baritone singer of rare 
excellence, and the central figure of the Oratorio was therefore more 
than usually well represented. The whole was produced under the 
direction of Mr. Robert Parker, Organist and Coclennntar to the 
Anglican Cathedral here. 

WeysripGe.—A successful Concert was given at the Institute, on 
the 4th ult., by Mr. H. P. G. Brooke, Organist and Choirmaster of 
St. James’s, and the members of his Choral Society (men and boys) 
with a small but very efficient band. The work performed was Mr. 
John Farmer’s Oratorio, Christ and His soldiers, which was well 
rendered throughout, the excellent singing of the choir boys reflect- 
ing the greatest credit on their instructor, Mr. Brooke. Mr. W. J. 
Hutchings presided at the pianoforte, Mr. J. Cornish at the harmo- 
nium, and Mr, Brooke conducted. 
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Winpsor.—The first Concert of this season, in connection with the 
Windsor and Eton Choral Society took place in the Town Hall on 
Tuesday, the 18th ult. Handel’s Alexander's Feast occupied the first 

of the programme. The mage gar vocalists were Madame Alice 
h, Mr. H. Kempton, and Mr. T. Ogilwy. Madame Barth was 
jally applauded for her rendering of the air, “ Happy pair!” 
Mr. Ogilwy was very effective in the various recitatives that 
fell to his share, and for the air, “With ravish’d ears;” and 
Mr. T. Kempton was especially good in the recitative and air, 
“Revenge, Timotheus cries.” All the choruses were rendered with 
ood effect, the most prominent in general excellence being “‘ The 
tening crowds” and “ Break his bands of sleep asunder.” The 
second part was miscellaneous. In the absence of Sir George 
Elvey, who, by his recent bereavement, was prevented from attending, 
Mr. S. Smith ably filled the office of Conductor. Mr. J. S. Liddle, 
Mus. Bac., was the leader of the band. Mr.G. J. Huntley presided at 
the harmonium, and Mr. Rawlings played the trumpet obbligatos. 


WirkswortH. — The Wirksworth Choral Society gave its first 
Concert this season on the 13th ult., when the Messiah was selected 
for performance. The choir, which is not a large one, numbering 
from fifty to sixty, was very efficient. The principal vocalists were 
Madame Nicholson (of Sheffield), Miss Louisa Day, Mr. Everard Scott, 
and Mr. Field Baldwin (of Derby). Madame Nicholson receivea 
encores for two of her solos, and Mr. Baldwin for ‘*Why do the 
nations.” Mr. Baines presided at the piano, Mr. E. Birch at the 
organ, and Mr. N. M. Day conducted. 


WoLVERHAMPTON.—The second Concert for the present season of 
the Festival Choral Society was given on the 7th ult., in the Agricul- 
tural Hall, before a numerous audience. The programme consisted 
entirely of sacred music, the first portion comprising Haydn’s Creation, 
and the latter half of the evening was devoted to Beethoven's Mass in 
C. The principal vocalists were Miss Mary Davies (soprano), Signor 
Fabrini (tenor), and Mr. Thurley Beale (bass), and the band and 
chorus numbered about 200. The choruses were given in a manner 
which evinced careful and intelligent study and thorough rehearsal on 
the part of the members of the Society. The instrumental music 
was particularly noteworthy. In Beethoven’s Mass the principals 
were the same as in the former work, with the addition of Miss J. E. 
Kenney, a member of the Society, who was very efficient in the con- 
a part. Mr. Stockley conducted the concert with his accustomed 
skill. 


WorcesTer.—At the third and last of Mr. Spark’s series of 
high-class Concerts for the season, held in the Music Hall on 
January 31, a wellselected programme was excellently rendered. The 
artists were Madame Pappenheim, Mdlle. Valleria, Madame Trebelli, 
Signori Runcio and Rocca, and Herr Behrens, vocalists, and M. 
Musin (violin). Signor Li Calsi presided at the pianoforte. The 
concert was a great success. 


Yorx.—The members of the Musical Society gave a performance of 
Handel’s Oratorio Israel in Egypt in the Festival Concert Room, 
on the 5th ult., with the co-operation of Mr. Burton. The soloists 
engaged were Miss Henrietta Tomlinson (soprano), Mrs. Armitage 
(contralto), and Mr. Verney Binns (tenor). The choruses were, as a 
tule, splendidly given. The “ Hailstone” chorus, ‘I will sing unto 
the Lord,” and “Sing ye to the Lord,” being especially fine. 
——A Concert was given on the 1ogth ult. by Mr. Sutcliffe in 
the Festival Concert Room, which was filled in every part, The 
artists were Madame Pappenheim, Mdlle. Alwina Valleria, Madame 
Trebelli, Signors Runcio and Rocca, Herr Behrens, M. Musin, the 
talented Belgian violinist, and Mr. F. H. Cowen, pianist, all members 
of Mr. Mapleson’s company. The programme embraced several 
choice excerpts from the best operas, which were rendered in such a 
manner as to draw forth the warmest commen dations. 


OrGAN APPoINTMENTS.—Mr. F. J. Liddle, to St. Mary’s Abbey 
Church, Nuneaton.—Mr. W. Monk Gould, Organist and Choirmaster 
to S. Michael and All Angels’, Portsmouth.—Mr. Edwin W. Harwood, 
Organist and Choirmaster to the Church of the British Embassy, 
Paris.—Mr. Arthur H. Hadfield, to St. James’s Church, Sheffield.— 
Mr. J. Tomlinson, Organist and Choirmaster, Parish Church, Batley. 
—Mr. Chas. C. Larner, Organist and Director of the Choir, Cale- 
donian Church of Scotland, Holloway. 


Cuorr_ AppoinTMENTS.—Mr. John W. Jones (Tenor) and Mr. 
George E. Matz (Bass), to Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge.—Mr. 
Robert B. McGuckin (principal Alto) to Carlisle Cathedral.—Mr. E. 
Rumney Smith, Director of the Choir, to the Church of St. Patrick, 
Cromwell Road, Kensington, W. 


OBITUARY. 

On January 27, at Bury St. Edmunds, Catuertine, daughter of O. 
Stimpson, Mus. Bac., Oxon., aged 18. 

On the ist ult., at 40, Belsize Square, N.W., in his 63rd year, 
Cuartes Epwin Fave tt, of No. 26, North Audley Street, W., and 
formerly of Birmingham. 

On the oth ult., at Pembroke Lodge, East Molesey, JoHN Parry, 
late of Combe Lodge, Surbiton, aged 69. 














ANTHEM FOR EASTER-TIDE. 
AWAKE THOU THAT SLEEPEST 
CHORUS FROM THE “ DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS”’ 


By JOHN STAINER. 


Price 6d. 
The Tenor Solo, “ My hope is in the Everlasting,” will precede the 
Chorus for use on Easter Eve and at other times. 


London: Novetto, Ewer and Co, 


THE LATE DR. ELVEY’S PSALTER. 


THe POA .o 


OR, CANTICLES AND PSALMS OF DAVID. 


Pointed for Chanting on a New Principle, with Explana- 
tions and Directions. 





BY THE LATE 


STEPHEN ELVEY, Mus. Doc., 


Organist of New and St. John’s Colleges, and Organist and Choragus 
to the University of Oxford. 


EIGHTH EDITION. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


ALSO, 


A CHEAPER EDITION 


(the Eleventh). 


With a Memorandum on the Pointing of the ‘GLORIA PATRI,” 
by Sir G.J. ELVEY. Fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


THE CANTICLES SEPARATELY 


(Sixteenth Edition). Fcap. 8vo, 6d. 





The Psalter is used at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and 
at many Cathedrals. 

“ There can be no doubt but that we owe most of what is good in the 
chanting of to-day to the (seven years) labour and care bestowed on 
the first edition of this work issued in 1856.”—Musical Standard, 
September 25, 1875. 

“ Taken as a whole, Dr. Elvey’s work has not been surpassed. . . . 
We believe that educated musicians generally—with a sense of the 
importance of this part of worship—if they must chant from such a 
pointed Psalter, would prefer Dr. Elvey’s conscientious framework to 
any other we know.”—The Orchestra, January, 1878. 

OxrorD AND Lonpon: JAMES PARKER anp CO. 


THE PSALTER AND CANTICLES 
POINTED AND SET TO ACCOMPANYING 
CHANTS, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
By the Rev. SIR H. W. BAKER, Bart., and 
WILLIAM HENRY MONK, 


Professor of Vocal Music in King’s College, London. 











The Cheap Edition, with Vocal Score (Gregorians in unison), is now 
ready ; size, double post 16mo. 
Limp cloth, cut flush, and lettered ee abd es 28. Od. 
Cloth boards, turned in, and lettered... ot oo 628. 6d. 
Cloth boards, turned in, gilt lettered, red edges +. 38. Od. 

A large Imperial 8vo Edition, with accompanying harmonies for 
the Gregorian Tones, is in the Press. 

The distinctive object aimed at is to unite under the same pointing 
two forms of chant hitherto considered incompatible—the Ancient 
and the Modern, the Gregorian and the Anglican—and to introduce 
a new form of Chant, which is commended with confidence for the 
use of Parish Choirs. 

The work includes about 50 varieties of the Gregorian Chants, some 
from sources not easily accessible; and about 390 chants of the 
Anglican form, of which 100 are more or less well known, the remainder 
having been composed expressly for this work by musicians of distinc- 
tion, including most of our Cathedral Organists. 

Canticles only, 6d., 9d., and 1s. 

Tonic Sol-fa and Plain Song Editions will be published as soon as 
possible. 

London: W. Crowes and Sons, 13, Charing Cross, S.W. 
MR. JOHN M. HAYDEN (Tenor). 
(Professor of Singing, &c., to the Salisbury Training College.) 
For Oratorios, &c., address, the Cathedral, or 40, New Street, Salisbury 


MR. J. ROMNEY PEARSONE (Bass). 
For Oratorios, &c., address, Rushall, near Walsall; or 122, Derby 
Road, Bootle, Liverpool. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY.—President, Sir Julius 
Benedict ; Founder and Director, Herr Schuberth.—Thirteenth 
Season, 1879. Prospectus now ready. The Society's Concerts and 
Soirées afford excelient opportunities for rising artists to make their 
début and for composers to have their works introduced. Full parti- 
culars on application to H. G. Hopper, Hon. Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N USICAL ASSOCIATION, 27, Harley Street, W. 

Monpay, March 3, 1879. A Paper by Sir F. A. Gore OusgLey, 
Bart., on “ The early Italian and Spanish Treatises on Counterpoint 
and Harmony.” Chair taken at 4.30; Paper read at 5 o’clock. 




















9, Torrington Square, W.C. JAMES HIGGS, Hon. Sec. 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 
ENDELSSOHN.—Pianoforte Works. Vol. 


8vo, paper covers, 4s.; cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 
ROUTBECK, REV. J.—Church-Choir Training 
(Novello, Ewer and Co.’s Music Primers). Paper covers, Is.; 


paper boards, 1s. 6d. 
EO, L.—Dixit Dominus. For Double Chorus, | 


Solos, and Orchestra. Edited from the Autograph in the Fitz- 
william Museum, Cambridge, by C. Vittiers STANFORD. Paper 
covers, 1s. 6d.; paper boards, 2s.; cloth, 3s. 

CHUBERT, F.— Song of Miriam. Chorus 
parts, 2s. 


H. B.C. Benedicite omnia Opera. Post &vo, 13d. 
AWORTH, FRANKLIN.—Benediction Service, 


No.1. O Salutaris, Litany of the B.V.M., Tantum ergo. 2s. 
RIOR, GEORGE, Mus. Bac., Oxon.—A Service 
for the Holy Communion, chiefly Gregorian. Demy 8vo, ts. 
ELBY, B. LUARD.— Magnificat and Nunc 
dimittis in A. 8vo, 6d. 
GTATHAM, F. R.—Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 
in E fiat, for Voices in Unison and Organ. vo, 4d. 
NDREWS, ALPHEUS.—* Blessed Lord, who 
hast caused.” Collect. 8vo, 3d. 
PypoSsen. F. J.—The Seven Words of our Lord 
on the Cross. Post 8vo, 2d. 
ATHAWAY, F. C.—‘*O God.” 
Anthem. 8vo, 2d. 
AKELEY, SIR HERBERT.— 
Anthem (Op. 14, No.5). 1s. 
‘“‘Now unto the King 


Op. 14, No. 6). 1s. 
Yi Skeina, HERBERT W.—‘O ye that love 
the Lord Anthem. 6vo, 3d. 
TICHOLS, WALTER H.—Three 
Good Friday. Written by Rev. J. Rt ate M.A. 8vo, 4d. 
Py smisr ee, HENRY C. ‘Summer Days” 
(Novello, Ewer and Co.’s Octavo vo Edition of Trios, ae for 
Female Voices, No. 63). 34. 
CArTt. oe S.—Sleigh Song. 
for S.A.and B. 8vo, 6d. 
AVIS, GABRIEL.—“*Dame Wiggins of 
Humorous Part-Song. 5vo, 2d. 


FIELD, J. T.—“* The Angels’ Whisper.” 


Lord my 
‘Come unto Me.” 


Eternal.” Anthem 





Hymns for 


Chorus, with Solos 
Lee.” 


Part-song. 


Svo, 3d. 
TOVELLO’S TONIC SOL-FA SERIES. 
No. 98. Hushed in Death. Henry Hives. 14d. 
99. Hence, loathed Melancholy. Henry Langer, 2d. 
PRENDERGAST, A. H. D.—** Phillis dyes Ker 
tresses black.” Part-Song A.T.B.B. 8vo, 3d. 
GPLey, B. LUARD.—‘*A Song of the Four 
Seasons vo Edition of Trios, 


” (Novello, Ewer and Co.’s Octa 
&c., for Female Voices, N 


“TRE ORPHEUS aay SERIES 
page 126. 
HE SCHOOL ROUND-BOOK. 


by the Rev. J. Powerit Metcarre, M.A. 
Szainer, Mus. Doc., M.A. Translated into Tonic Sol 
W.G. McNavuGur. 8vo, 6d. 

“ORDER, F. Eres Songs. 
taph ;” “On the W: “ Prayer.” 
The Steers sman's 


“PAYLOR, (¥ 
written by T. Moor Is. ¢ 
T P.M. Six Rites, 8voO, 35. 


()’[ EARY, A.—The Diatonic and Chromatic 
~ Scales for the use of Pianoforte Students, 3s.; the Dia- 


tonic $ 





3)—For List, see 


Words edited 
Music edited by J. 
-fa Notation by 


“ * Rosamond’s Epi- 





Song. Words 


Scales only, Is. Oc 


M4k?1L BUGUES, Feuillet d’Album, pour 
ORDAN, c WARWICK.—Three All 


egrettos for 


the Org Nx 2 
EFE BU RE WE L Sf Ori gin 1al Compositions for 
the Organ. Reduced price, 2s 





Now ready, No. XVIII, 76 columns, price 2d. (blue wrap; 


USICAL OPINION AND MUSIC TRADE 
REVIE W. Letters to J. F. Reid and Nephew, 14, George 
Street, Mansion House, E.C. Trade supplied by Pitman. 


*,* During this a a specimen copy W ill be sent free on receipt of 
post -card, 





ADAME NITA GUZMAN (Soprano) begs to 

announce that she is prepared to accept ENGAGEMENTS 

for Miscellaneous Concerts, Oratorios, &c. For terms, address, H. G 
Hopper, Hon. Sec., Schubert Society, 244, Regent Street, Ww. 


LTO WANTED for All Saints, Blackheath, 

Stipend, £16. LEADING BOYS also WANTED. Stipend 

according to merit. Address, Mr. W. Anscombe, 83, Dunlace Road, 
— E. 


AX. ALTO, also a TENOR is REQUIRED, for 

John’s, Wilton Road, Pimlico. Duties, two Services on 
Sunday ans a weekly Rehearsal. Salary, £20. Apply by letter, to the 
Choirmaster, Mr. W. S. Hoyte, 68, Boundary Road, St. John’s Wood, 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER, of great 

experience, desires ENGAGEMENT in or near London, 

Highest recommendations. Address W. W. N., Messrs. Novello, 
Ewer and Co., 80 and 81, Queen Street, E.C. 


R. MARTIN BRADLEY, F.C.O., late Organist 
of the Priory Church, Leominster, is open to a RE. ENGAGE. 
MENT ata Parish Church. Address, Little London, Chichester. 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER.—A Gentle- 


man is open to accept the above in or near London. First- 
class references. Address, Organ, 43, Hurley Road, Kennington, S.E, 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER WANTED, 

for a Private Chapel in Scotland. Full English Choral Service, 
Surpliced choir. No objection to an amateur if ‘perfectly competent, 
Address, stating full particulars, and what other work would be de- 
sired. T. H., care of Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., Berners St., W, 


TON-RESIDENT ARTICLED PUPIL RE- 

QUIRED. No premium. Tuition would be given in return 

for assistance in teaching. If a good organist a salary of £20 or £30 

per annum might be had. M.B.F.C.0O., care of Novello and Co.,, 
1, Berners Street, London, W. 


LADY, Pupil of Mr. John Francis Barnett, and 

experienced in Teaching, is open to an ENGAGEMENT ag 
TEACHER of the PIANOFORTE ina School or Family. Private 
lessons at her own or pupil’s residences. ‘Testimonials and references 
if required. Address, K. D., Mr. Stedman’s Musical Agency, 12, 
Berners Street, Oxtord Street, w. 


A PUPIL of Professor Dr. Kullak, Professor of 

Pianoforte, Singing, French, and German languages, wishes a 
SITUATION, Can take Organist’ s duties. Apply to C. V., Kingston 
Villa, Callands Road, Bournemouth, 


A TUNER (Broapwoop) desires an ENGAG E- 
MENT for three or four days a week; good references, Ad- 
dress, R. A. G., 77, Westmorland Street, Pimlico. 




















RELIABLE TUNER and JRE GULATOR (for- 

merly at the finishing-bench) is open to partial or occasional 
employment in or near London, Outdoor or indoor, A. M, ” 
Me ssrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, WwW. 


ANTED, a Good Practical TUNER. ~ One who 
is a good pianist preferred. Address, with reference, to J. §S, 
Watson, Music Warehouse, Southport. 


\ ANTE D, a “SITUATION, 
as ASSISTAN1I or SALESMAN, 
heaton, Huddersfield. 
WELL-EDUCATED Young Man, aged 20, of 
good address, is desirous of entering a music establishment as 
ASSISTANT. Can assist at book- keeping and good musician, Can 
play the pianoforte, organ, violin, and harmonium. one Yl H, W,, 
Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co. -» 0 and 81, Queen Street, E. 


*UNING CONNEXION RE QUIRED or WORE. 
ING PARTNERSHIP. Address, i. Stimmer, care of Messrs, 
Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, 


T? the MUSIC TRADES.—Form of Three Years’ 
HIRING AGREEMENT by the Solicitor-General, for the 
protection of the trade under the Bills of Sale Act, together with all 
the trade, professional and musical news of the month, in the LONDON 
AND PROVINCIAL MUSIC TRADES REVIE W for February 15, 
The only recognised organ of the trade in Engiand. Post-free, 
monthly, 5d.; annually, 5s. Mrnest and Co., Racquet Court, E.C. 


c * ORGAN for SALE, A bargain. Thirty-one 
w stops, 3 manuals, and pedals. Can be finished by Easter, 
Ap ply to T. S. Jones s, Organ Builder, 25, Pentonville Road, N. 


VV OLONCELLO (ForsTER). Excellent conkilen 


and tone. Address, Arco, 330, Camberwell New Koad, S.E. 


USIC MADE EASY.—The Chromatic Stave or 
+ Key-board method of Notation abolishes sharps and flats, 
makes remote keys easy to read, shows the true measure of all inter- 
vals, and indicates the proper keys to be played on the Piano, Organ, 
er Harmonium. An explanation sent to any address on receipt of 
stamped envelope. Address, Mr. J. Dyson, Albert Road, Barn worth, 
Bolton. A collection of pieces shortly to be published in this me thod, 





Home or Abroad, 
Address, Alpha, Kirk- 


“Just “pub lished : ; 
A POSTHUMOUS COMPOSITION for the Piano- 
forte, entitled ““ BARCAROLE,” by G, Rossini. Edited and 
fingered by J. W. Lawson. Price 4s. Sold at half-price. 
D’Atcorn and Co., 25, Poland Street, W., London. 
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DE 


V. SARDOU er CH. 


MUSIQUE DE 


E. GUIRAUD. 





PARTITION, PIANO ET CHANT, EN 8? 


ke PIANO SEUL, EN 8° 





PICCOLINO 


OPERA COMIQUE EN TROIS ACTES 


NUITTER 


ga 


net 15.0 
» 10.0 


Morceaux de chant detachés 


AVEC ACCOMPAGNEMENT DE PIANO. 


Cavatine de Marthe, 2 tons 
Couplets de Musaraigne, 2 tons ... 
Arioso de Tidmann .., F 
Cantabile de Marthe, 2 tons 

Air de Frédéric : 

Duo, Eléna et Frédéric wis 
Sérénade de Musaraigne, 2 tons ... 


Sorrentine de Piccolino, 2tons ... 
Couplets de la réception 
Air de Musaraigne ... 


Duo, Eléna et Piccolino 
Nocturne, Marthe et Frédéric 


FESR FP Se ey oevere pr 


Le N° 9 en 2 tons, snaperveg avec wigsapnens ang etabene de Side ney M. 


Samuel 


Arrangements pour le Piano. 


Battmann (J. L. ) Sorrentine—Transcription facile 


Cramer (H.), Bouquet de Mélodies 
Guiraud (E.), Carnaval, 2 mains 

Guiraud (E.), Ouverture a 4 mains 
Neustedt (Ch.), Fantaisie—Transcription 
= Sorrentine—Improvisation 


Vilbac (R. de), Piccolino, 2 suites a 4 mains 


Wolff (Ed.), Duo brillant a 4 mains 


Musique de Danse. 


Arban, Quadrille 4 2 mains 


= ” + ” 

vw Polka ... 

Brencart (E.), Quadrille 3 A 2 mains 
» & 

_ i Valeo va wn ; 


Couplets—La Brune, la Blonde, 2 tons... 


Air de Piccolino—" I] était 1 une bergére” . 


chaque 


” 


chaque 


” 


” 


“aie 


++ 10.0 


Musique instrument: ule. 


Garibaldi Airs, pour violon seul.. 
» " » fldte 
» cornet 
Rermann (A. ), Fantaisie, violon et piano 


Musique ( Orchestre. 


Quiraud (E.), Ouverture—Partition 
o> Ouverture—Parties 

wv Mélodrame—Partition 

bene ” Parties 

Arban, Quadrille 

ee Polka ... 

Deransart, Quadril 

we Valse ... 


LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 


« 5.0 


is | 
. 4.0 


4.0 
6.0 


7.50 
7:50 
4-0 
0.0 
5.0 
10.9 


ASHDOWN & PARRY'S 


CATALOGUES OF MUSIC. 





Partr. PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONIUM. 

Part 2. VOCAL. 

Part 3. HARP, CONCERTINA. 

Part 4. VIOLIN, VIOLONCELLO, ORCHESTRA, &c. 
Part 5. FLUTE, CORNET, CLARIONET, &c. 





Sent Gratis and Post-free to any part of the World. 





London: ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 


| ASHDOWN & PARRY’S 
so | 








‘YELLOW CATALOGUE for 1879. 


COMPILED EXPRESSLY FOR THE USE OF THE 
TRADE, PROFESSION, AND SCHOOLS. 


COMPRISING A 


| SELECTION OF UPWARDS OF 4,000 STANDARD 
MUSICAL WORKS, IS NOW READY. 


Among the Composers of Pianoforte Music will be found the names 
of Beethoven, Bach, Bertini, Chopin, Clementi, Czerny, Cramer 
(John), Dussek, Handel, Haydn, Henselt, Hummel, Herz, Kalkbrenner, 
Liszt, Mendelssohn, Moscheles, Mozart, Scarlatti, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Schulhoff, Thalberg, Weber, &c., &c. Among the Vocal— 
Bishop, Braham, Arne, Dibdin, Callcott, Shield, Horn, Purcell, Haydn, 
Moore, Mazzinghi, Handel, &c., &. SENT GRATIS AND POST- 
FREE TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. All applications for 
trade terms must contain card, circular, or reference. 





ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 


SYDNEY SMITH’S 
| FOUR NEW ‘PIE 


London: 











CES 


ESPRIT DE CORPS 
MARCHE MILITAIRE. 


Price Four Shillings. 


ZEFFIRETTA 
MORCEAU DE SALON. 


Price Four Shillings. 


ZAUBERFLOTE 
FANTAISIE SUR L’OPERA DE Mozart. 


Price Four Shillings, 


SSOHN’S CONCERTO 
In D MINor. 


REMINISCENCE. 
Price Four Shillings. 


MENDELS 





Spook - ASHDOWN AND PARRY, 





HANOVER SQUARE. 
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READY, THIS DAY, 


NEW POPULAR CANTATA 


THE WRECK OF THE ARGOSY. 


By W. H. BIRCH, 


Composer of “ The Merrie Men of Sherwood Forest,” “ Eveleen,” &c. 


The scene is a sea-shore on the coast of Cornwall. The action lies 
among the villagers, sailors, pirates, &c., all of whom sing in chorus. 
The principal characters are Lellie Marston (Mezzo-Soprano), daughter 
of the host of the village inn; Will Sharp (Tenor), the coastguard; 
Harry Stanchion (Tenor), a sailor ia love with Lellie Marston; and 
Ralph Harman (Bass), a pirate, rival to Harry Stanchion. The 
Music is vocal and melodious, and is throughout essentially dramatic. 
The Cantata will be welcomed by Choral Societies in search of taking 
and effective work easy of execution and sure to please. Mr. Birch 
has long been known as a composer, and his latest effort will be 
received with interest. The Cantata is scored for an orchestra, and 
orchestral parts may be had on hire. 


Pianoforte Score, Three Shillings; postage, 24d. 
Tonic Sol-fa Vocal Score, 8d. 
Lonpon : J. CURWEN & SONS, 8, Warwick Lanz, E.C. 


ANTHEMS. 


G. A. MACFARREN. 
Price 444.—BLESSED ARE THE POOR IN SPIRIT. 
43d.—GREAT AND MARVELLOUS. 
» 43d—REMEMBER, O LORD. 
44d.—LORD, WHEN SAW WE THEE. 
» 43d.—PRAISED BE THE LORD. 
6d. —THE LAW OF THE LORD IS PERFECT. 


HENRY SMART. 
44d.-UNTO HIM THAT LOVED US. 
3d. -NOW UNTO HIM THAT IS ABLE. , 
3d. -WHAT ARE THESE WHICH ARE ARRAYED. 


HENRY LAHEE. 
3d. -AND THEY BROUGHT YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Lonpon: J. CURWEN & SONS, 8, Warwick Lang, E.C. 


THE TONIC SOL-FA METHOD. 


Professor HELMHOLTZ, of Berlin, in a letter to Mr. CURWEN, Says: 
“‘ During my researches in acoustics I came from theoretical reasons 
to the conviction that this was the natural way of learning music, but 
I did not know that it had been carried out in England with so beau- 
tiful results.” 


MR. CURWEN’S LATEST WORK. 


MUSICAL THEORY. 


Book I—* THE COMMON SCALE AND TIME.” 4d. 
» IL—‘THE MINOR MODE AND TRANSITION.” 4d. 
» III.—* MUSICAL FORM.” ts. 4d. 
» IV.—‘ EXPRESSION.” 4d. 
» V.—“HARMONY ” (in the Press). 
All the musical examples are printed in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations. 

In reviewing Book III. (‘Musical Form”), the Orchestra says: 
“ Leaving the symbols, we can only stop to allude to the symmetrical 
and systematic arrangement of the subjects discussed in the book; to 
the excellent way in which essential principles and facts are promi- 
nently put forward; and to the interesting comments and elucidations 
which supplement the main definitions.” 

The School Guardian (organ of the National Society) says: “ All 
who have any interest in music should read this book on Musical 
Form, whether they like the Tonic system or not. Many of the ex- 
planations are extremely good, and full of interest even for musicians 
of the older school.” 


THE TEACHER’S MANUAL 


OF THE ART OF TEACHING IN GENERAL, AND 
ESPECIALLY AS APPLIED TO MUSIC. 


By JOHN CURWEN. 


In the last Epucation BLue-Boox the following testimony is borne 
to this book by J. R. Jolly, Bog. Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools: 
“ As giving excellent material for this right teaching of music, I cannot 
speak too highly of ‘The Teacher’s Manual of the Tonic Sol-fa 
Method,’ by John Curwen, which is full, not only of admirable sugges- 
tions on music, but on the general principles of teaching, and should 
be in the hands of all teachers, whatever musical system they know, 
and of all interested in the improvement of education.” 

Price Five Shillings. 
Lonpon: J. CURWEN & SONS, 8, Warwick Lanz, E.C, 




















POPULAR CANTATAS. 
COUNTRY LIFE. 


By E. F. RIMBAULT, LL.D. 2s. 6d. 


This Cantata was found among Dr. Rimbault’s MSS. at his decease, 
and is now published by arrangement with his family. The words are 
selected from various English poets, and describe the scenes of rustic 
work and play from May to October. The music is easy, and full of 
life and spirit; it includes Rustic Dance and Chorus, Harvest Home, 
several Ballads, &c. 


THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP. 


By HENRY LAHEE. 6s., folio size; or separate voice parts, Is. each, 

Longfellow’s poem has been here set in the form of a Cantata. The 
various Songs, Duets, Trios, and Choruses aptly illustrate the poet's 
words, and the accompaniment is for the pianoforte and harmonium 
combined, thus obtaining something of an orchestral effect. Orches. 
tral parts may be had on hire. 


THE PICNIC. 


By J. R. THOMAS. 1s. 

The celebrated American song-writer has here produced a short 
Cantata, the music of which brims over with spirit, elegance, and 
vivacity. The music is easy and effective; the Solos are all for 
Ladies’ Voices. Specially to be noticed is the gay and often brilliant 
pianoforte part, which sets off the vocal part. There are twelve move- 
ments of many kinds, and the Cantata occupies three-quarters of an 
hour in performance. 


ESTHER, the BEAUTIFUL QUEEN, 


By BRADBURY. 2s. 6d. 
This Cantata includes Solos, Duets, Quartetts, and Choruses, all of 
a simple, yet pure and melodious character. The aim of the composer 
has been to make it accessible to as many singers as possible ; hence 
it is constantly being used as a first attempt at connected work by 
choirs in all parts of the country. The chain of the narrative is main- 
tained, when necessary, by the reading of verses from the Bible. 


DANIEL. 


By ROOT and BRADBURY. 2s. 6d. 

A Cantata founded on Scripture story, in the style of the preceding, 
It isin three parts, with Solos, Choruses, &c. The two best-known 
caterers of people’s music in the United States have produced the 
work, which includes a wonderful variety of musical contrivance and 
form. The narrative presents an ever-moving panorama of scenes 
and events, as well as an absorbing human interest. 


THE PILGRIM: FATHERS. 


By ROOT. 2s. 

Another easy Cantata, upon the model of “ Esther” and “ Daniel," 
andin two parts. The story, one of the most touching in all history 
—ofthe band of our countrymen who sought in the Mayflower an 
escape from persecution, and founded a New England, is here told 
with variety and effect. All the changing emotions of the pilgrims; 
their sufferings, farewell, voyage, landing, encounters with Indians, 
and final settlement, are recounted in every variety of musical form. 


THE HAYMAKERS. 


By ROOT. 4s. 

An easy Cantata in forty-two movements, founded upon scenes and 
incidents connected with the farmhouse, the hayfield, and haymaking. 
There are Solos for the farmer, his two daughters, two assistants, the 
dairymaid, together with Trios, Quartetts, Quintetts, Semi-choruses, 
and Full Choruses. 


BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST. 


By ROOT. as. 6d. 

A successor of “ Esther” and the rest; the latest of Mr. Root's 
Cantatas. There are twenty-eight movements, including all sorts of 
musical forms. As in ‘“ Esther,” the chain of the story is held together 
by the reading of the intervening narrative from Scripture. The 
various actors in the Bible story are impersonated in song. 


The Blessing of the Children. 


By LAHEE. ss. 

The story of the blessing of the children by Christ, told in verse by 
George Bennett, the music by Henry Lahee. The recitation ofancient 
prophecies to Gregorian tones opens the work. Afterwards the disci- 
ples, the mothers, the children, and the chorus of bystanders severally 
take part. The treatment is dramatic, and the music scholarly. 


THE FLOWER QUEEN. 


By ROOT. as. 6d. 

For Ladies’ Voices only. The plot is as follows:—The flowers meet 
in a secluded dell in the forest to choose their queen. A person 
contented with the world seeks in the same place retirement from its 
cares and disappointments. ‘The flowers tell of love and duty, and the 
Recluse, moved by their spirit, resolves to return again to a life 
usefulness and duty. 

*,* Tonic Sol-fa Editions of all these Cantatas may be had. 


Lonpon: J. CURWEN & SONS, 8, Warwick Lanz, E.C. 
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RICORDI, 
265, REGENT STREET, W. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO RICORDI’S CHEAP 





PUBLICATIONS. 
Net Prices. 
PERGOLESI. s. d. 
La Serva Padrona... a .. Vocal score 2 0 
CIMAROSA. 
Ii Matrimonio Segreto ... Ss ras jaa aa Ps 4 0 
DONIZETTI. 
Anna Bolena ton je “ss wee ibe ai ~ 3 6 
Linda di Chamounix ae ot = nae * io 4 0 
VERDI. 
Requiem ws ees om ee Sit ~ 4 0 
CHERUBINI. 
Requiem (for Men’s Voices)... ies ie 6 1 6 
MERCADANTE. 
Third Mass (for Men’s Voices) ata eA fa ‘ z..6 
ROSSINI (posthumous works). 
La Regata Veneziana—Three Canzonets : -OrT. 4 0 
Ditto .. es ode MS.OrB. 4 0 
Polka Chinoise, ar paienbodte ei x ag 
Ditto, pianoforte duet 3.0 
Fanfare, for pianoforte Z6 
Ditto, pianoforte duet ia a 3.0 
Soirée Musicale... pe a nen as ss a pee 
Eco di Napoli, containing 50 of the most arene Neapolitan 
ae va se te gama 3.0 


Lists of every description gratis and post-free. All works produced 
in Italy, &c., promptly procured without extra charge. 


NEW FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS 


IMPORTED BY 


NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 








s. d. 
BEHR, F.—Les songes dorées. Waltz for Piano. si 409 oe fe 
— L’Amaranthe. Polka for Piano. Op. 410... ow ee 
BRONSART, H. VON.—Ballade for Piano. Op.5 oe ave 
BeSTER, A. —Six Sonatinas for Piano. Op. 42. Book I. 578.3 Il. 9 o 
GADE, N. W.—Octett. Op.17. Arranged as Piano duet ... 14 0 
GIESE, TH.—In stiller Nacht. Serenade for Piano. Op. - 3 0 
_ Frihlingsbluthen. Idylle for Piano. Op. 273 ‘ 3 0 
s— Treue Liebe. Gavotte for Piano. Op. 274 . 20 
on A.—Nordische. Suite —— as Piano duet. 
ove 8 o 
HUBER, H.—Sonate for Piano and Violin. Op. ‘42 I2 0 
KIRCHNER, TH.—Four ane for Piano. Op.37 ... pene oT 
The same, singly... ace od ose «. each 2 0 
—— Twelve Studies for Piano. “Op. 38. Infourbooks.. , 5 0 
KRUG, D.—Les Trois Amis. Small Fantasias on favourite 
operas for three peapenere et onone tine - sentgien Op. 349, 
-¢ i 2, 3, 4, and 6 ... ‘ «. each 3 O 
° 
LASSEN, E.—Grande Polonaise for Orchestra. “Op. 63— " 
Full score a ose a 10 0 
Orchestral parts 20 0 
Piano solo as 5 0 
Piano duet... ee 7 0 
-— Die Linde am Ettersberg. “Op. 64. Vocal score ... 5 0 
-—— Five Songs with Piano. Op. 65 “aa 7 0 
LOW, J.—Das Echo am See. Piece for Piano. ‘Op. 345 20 
-— Ein Tag der Wonne. Saw for Piano. Op. 347 ... 20 
-— Romanze for Piano. Op. 3 20 
LULLY.—Gavotte for Orchesifa “arianged by R. Kleinmichel— 
Full score . 20 
Orchestral parts 5 0 
Piano solo ee ate iis its ie Io 
Pianoduet .. ... beak etl Siege ieee 2 0 
Piano and Violin 20 
Piano and Violoncello “ an 20 
LYSBERG, CH. = Relate intimes for Piano. Op. 145 - 3 0 
MATTHISON-HAUSEN, G.—Three Pieces for Piano. ‘Op. 10 4 0 
=~ Novelette for Piano aa Violoncello. Op. 12 7 0 
Y, C. H. H.—Trio, E minor, for ah Violin, and 
Violoncello... ‘ . 18 0 
REINECKE, C.—Six Sonatinas for Piano . 5 0 
S, F.—Quintett in pe Op. 28. Score .. 10 0 
16 o 
STANFORD, C. VILLIERS.—Sonate in A major, for Piano 
and Violoncello. Op. 9 pat 13 0 
L, M.—Two easy Sonatinas for Piano. each 40 


London: Nove.Lo, Ewer as a 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO.’S 


MUSIC PRIMERS 


EDITED BY 


DR. STAINER. 


In issuing this series of Music Primers the Editor sees 
with pleasure the realisation of a desire he has long felt, 
to place in the hands of teachers and students of music a 
set of educational works of a high standard at a price so 
low as to render them attainable by all. 

The growing interest in music generally, and rapid 
spread of its study, so very evident in this country, render 
it of the utmost importance that the student’s first steps in 
every branch should be directed with skill and based on 
sound principles. The Editor has kept this object steadily 
in view, and he believes that each one of these Primers 
will prove to be as carefully constructed in detail as it is 
comprehensive in design. 

Such a result would have been impossible but for the 
hearty support and sympathy of those authors, men of 
known ability in their special branches of art, who have 
embodied the results of their long and valuable experience 
in their respective contributions. 

While gratefully acknowledging the kindness of these 
gentlemen, the Editor cannot but express a hope that the 
Primers may prove as useful to the public, and as bene- 
ficial to art, as both authors and publishers have endea- 
voured to make them. 








NOW READY. 
1. THE PIANOFORTE (2s.) - - E. Paver. 
2. RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC (1s.)W. H.Cummines. 
3. THE ORGAN (2s.)_ - - - Dr. STAINER. 
5. SINGING (4s. Paper boards, 5s.) A. RANDEGGER. 
6 


. SPEECH IN SONG (Singer’s Pronouncing 
Primer) (2s.)—- - - A. J. ELLIs, F.R.S. 


7. MUSICAL FORMS (2s.)_ - - E. PAUER. 
8 HARMONY (2s.) - - - - Dr. STAINER. 
g. COUNTERPOINT (as.) - - Dr. Brivce. 
10. FUGUE (2s.) - - James Hiaes. 
11. SCIENTIFIC BASIS we MUSIC 


(1s.) : - - - Dr. Stone. 
13.5 CHURCH CHOIR TRAINING 
(1s.) - - - - Rev. J. TROUTBECK. 


14. PLAIN-SONG (2s.)_- - Rev. T. HELMoRE. 
15. INSTRUMENTATION (2s.) - E. Prout. 


16. ELEMENTS OF THE BEAUTIFUL 
IN MUSIC (1s.) - - : E. PAvER. 


18. TONIC SOL-FA (rs.) - - Joun CuRWEN. 


IN PREPARATION. 
THE HARMONIUM-  -~ - Kine Hatt. 
12, HISTORY OF MUSIC - - __ E. Paver. 
17. THE VIOLIN - - - BERTHOLD Tours. 


19. DOUBLE COUNTERPORNT: 
AND CANON .- - = 
(To be continued.) 


> 


Dr. BRIDGE. 





ANY OF THE ABOVE MAY BE HAD, STRONGLY BOUND IN 
PAPER BOARDS, PRICE 6D. EACH EXTRA. 











LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 
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SIXTY-THIRD EDITION. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, ENLARGED. 


A specimen copy post-free for twelve stamps. 


COLLEGIATE AND SCHOOL 
SIGHT-SINGING MANUAL. 


For Cuorrs.—The easiest system that can be obtained for training, 
improving, and learning to read music at sight. 
‘or ScHOOLS.—Every requisite for learning music, and reading at 
sight in a few lessons. 
oR CuHorat Societies.—The exercises will be found invaluable, 
tending to produce musical effects seldom heard. 
London: Weekes and Co., 16, Hanover Street, Regent Street. 


Collegiate Series Publications. 
Vocal Tutor (2s. 6d. net). Con- 


taining Treatise on Voice and Vocal Art, with Anatomical 
Illustrations of the Vocal Instrument. 


Solfeggi. Arranged as Duets and 


Trios, specially adapted for _— Schools for Girls and 
Singing Classes. Books I. and II. 


Pianoforte Tutor. 58 pages. 
Organ Tutor. By F. Archer. 
Part-Songs, Madrigals, Anthems. 


By R. "3 De PearsaLi, Dr. Westey, &c. See “ Col- 
re Bored Series” Catalogue. 110 numbers now ready. From 
Twopence each. 


Consecutive sths and 8ves. 


Essay by R. L. De PearsaLy. 2s. net. 
To be continued. 


LONDON: 


Weekes & Co., 16, Hanover St., W. 


A COLLECTION OF 


SACRED MUSIC FOR THE 
USE OF SCHOOLS. 


EDITED BY 
JAMES TILLEARD. 
One Shilling. 

London: Nove..Lo, Ewer and Co. 


A COLLECTION OF 


SECULAR MUSIC FOR THE 
USE OF SCHOOLS. 


EDITED BY 
JAMES TILLEARD. 
One Shilling. 

London: NoveLio, Ewer and Co. 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 


A CANTATA FOR FEMALE Voices 
POETRY WRITTEN BY 


ALFRED TENNYSON 
MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
HENRY LAHEE. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

London: NoveL_Lo, Ewer and Co. 


THE WATER-FAIRIES 


A CANTATA FOR FEMALE Voices 
Poetry written by Epwarp OxENFORD 
MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


FRANZ ABT. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
LONDON : NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 

































BOOK 2, 
COLLEGIATE AND SCHOOL 
SINGING MANUAL, 

5O FOUR-PART SONGS, MADRIGALS, 

MOTETTS, CHORUSES, GLEES, &c, 

PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
London: WEEKES and CO., 16, Hanover Street, W. 
THE 
LIFE OF MOZART, 
EDWARD HOLMES. 

A new Edition, with Notes, by EBENEZER Prout. 
Cloth, Five Shillings. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
CONTAINING 
A specimen copy post-free for twelve stamps. 
INCLUDING HIS CORRESPONDENCE, 
London: Nove._Lo, Ewer and Co. 





Now Ready, in 8vo, price 3s. 6d., 
PART V. OF 


A DICTIONARY 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, 


EpITED By GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L. 
(Ferrarese del Bene to Guitar.) 
London: MAcMILLAN and Co. 


POLYEUCTE 


OPERA IN FIVE ACTS 


WRITTEN BY 


JULES BARBIER & MICHEL CARRE, 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


CH. GOUNOD. 








8. d, 
VOCAL SCORE oop Net aro 
THE COMPLETE OPERA, ARRANGED FOR 
PIANO SOLO » 0 6 
SEPARATE MOVEMENTS. 
OVERTURE (Solo) ... 40 
No. 6. CHORUS, “Que le myrte et la "rose," arranged for 
One Voice (Mezzo-Soprano) ... 40 
» 7» CAVATINA, “O dieux! O puissances ” (Baritone) ... 50 
» 8 INVOCATION A VESTA (Soprano) .. rf 26 
» 9 GRAND DUO, “Pauline! dieux!” (Soprano and 
Baritone) ... 8 0 
» tI. BARCAROLE, “ Sivmphes meoneives* (Tenor) 40 
15. CANTILENE, “ Quoi c’est peu de perdre” mane 40° 
» 20. STANCES, “ Sources délicieuses” (Tenor) ... 40 
» 25. CREDO, “Je crois en un seul Dieu” (Tenor).. 5 0 


ARRANGEMENTS. 
PIANO SOLO. 
KETTEN, HENRY. Paraphrase ... 
LACK, TH. Op. 32. Barcarole ‘ 
—— Op. 33. Divertissement sur le Ballet 
METRA, O. Valse 
NEUSTEDT, CH. Op. 142. 
RUMMEL, J. Fantaisie 
AIRS DE BALLET, nanan fer PIANO, 
LEMOINE, L. 
No. x. Le Dieu Pan... 
2. Bellone 
» 3 Vénus ... 
4 
§ 


"'Fantaisie—T ranscription 


4 wAanoan 
@ 
Fad 


alo. 
rt) 
o 
o 
. Bacchus o 
. Bacchanale ... 0 


Aun aus ra 


6 
6 
7 
6 
7 





LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 
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REDUCED PRICE, ONE SHILLING. 








FOR THE USE OF 


RICHARD MANN. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS, BY 


Dr. STAINER. 


ina comparatively short time. 
Lonpon: NOVELLO, EWER anp CO. 


MANUAL or SINGING 


Choir-Trainers and Schoolmasters 


This work offers to the clergy and other amateur choir- 
trainers a systematic and simple course of instruction, by 
which they may teach their pupils to read music at sight 





Just published. 
SUPPLEMENTAL 


BOOK OF EXERCISES 


FOR THE USE OF THOSE 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 


HENRY GADSBY. 


One SHILLING. 
London: NovELLo, Ewer and Co. 


LEARNING TO SING AT SIGHT. 





NOVELLO’S OCTAVO EDITION. 
THE GENERAL HISTORY 


OF THE 


SCIENCE & PRACTICE OF MUSIC 


BY 
SIR JOHN HAWKINS. 
In Two Volumes, Super-royal Octavo, cloth, 21s. 


Supplementary Volume of Medallion Portraits, 16s. 
Printed from the Original Plates. 
London: Nove.to, Ewsr and Co. 





Dedicated, by permission, to the College of Organists. 
N “SUNING THE ORGAN: Illustrated. Also 
an APPENDIX, containing faults in action with remedies. 
Price 28.64. P.O.0. to A, Hemstock, Diss, Norfolk. 


HE RUDIMENTS of MUSICAL THEORY. 
By Louisa Corrie. 
London: LamMBorn Cock, 63, New Bond Street, W. 


HEORY of MUSIC. 
A FIRST BOOK (7th Edition), 
BOOK, 


A SECOND 
THIRD BOOK, 
By LOUISA GIBSON. 
Author of “ The Class Singers’ A B C.” 6d. Highly recommended 
by Dr, Macfarren and the leading musicians of Great Britain. 
London: Weekes & Co. ; NoveLLo, Ewer & Co.; WuitTakErR & Co. 


HE PIANIST’S PRACTICAL GUIDE to 

THEORETICAL KNOWLEDGE and MANUAL EXECU- 

TION. By F. Weser, Resident Organist, German Chapel Royal, 

St, James's Palace. Third edition, 4s. net, ‘A work eminently cal- 

culated to iy the method of teaching the piano.”—Daily News. 

ndon: J. B, CramER; Novetto, Ewer and Co.; Scnott and 
Co.; STANLEY Lucas and Co. 














ORATORIOS AND MASSES. 


ARRANGED FOR 


PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
MENDELSSOHN’S ELIJAH ai 

HANDEL'S MESSIAH “ 

MOZART'S FIRST MASS ... 

MOZART’S SECOND MASS 

MOZART’S SEVENTH MASS 

MOZART'S TWELFTH MASS ..._ 
MOZART’S FIFTEENTH MASS (REQUIEM) 
London: Nove_io, Ewer and Co, 


ewWwWwnuTe 
° 








New and Revised Edition. 
THE 


SCHOOL ROUND BOOK 


ONE HUNDRED 
ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 


The Words Edited by the 
REV. J. POWELL METCALFE, M.A. 
The Music Edited by 
J. STAINER, Mus. Doc., M.A. 
Price 8d.; cloth, rs. 2d. 
In Sol-fa Notation, 6d. 
London: Nove.Lto, Ewer and Co. 


FOP. SCHOOLS AND SINGING CLASSES. 
Now Ready, 15th Edition, price 1s. 6d. 


ILCHER’S "MELODIES for YOUTH, containing 


Sixty Songs for two, three, and four equal voices, composed by 
SILcHER, and adapted to English words for the use of Schools and 
Singing-Classes, by Francis L. Soper. 

“ One of the best publications of its kind.”—A thenaum. 
London: NovE.LtLo, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W., and 
80 and 81, Queen Street, E.C. 

Srmpkin, MARSHALL and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


TRUTH AND EASE IN MUSIC. NO MORE SHARP OR FLAT 
KEYS FOR INSTRUMENTALIST OR VOCALIST. 
Just published, price Sixpence, with illustrations, a new edition (1879) of 
“THE SEQUENTIAL SYSTEM OF MUSICAL 
NOTATION. 
By WILLIAM A. B. LUNN. 

“Its completeness and simplicity, when once understood, should 

recommend it to universal adoption.” —Blackburn Standard. 
London: E. W. ALLEN, 11, Ave Maria Lane. 

















Now ready. 
FOURTH EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED, 


A TREATISE ON HARMONY 


AND THE 


CLASSIFICATION OF CHORDS 


WITH 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES FOR THE USE OF 
STUDENTS 
BY 


JOHN STAINER, 
Mus. Doc., M.A. 


CLOTH, SEVEN SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE, 





London: Nove.io, Ewer and Co. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO.’S MUSIC PRIMERS. 
EpiTep By Dr. STAINER. 








(186 pp.) 


MUSICAL FORMS 


ERNST “PAUER. 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS. 


Paper Boarps, 2s. 6d. 





Lonpvon: NOV ‘EL LO, EWER AND co. 


“NOVELLO, EW ER AND CO.’S MUSIC PRIMERS. 
Epirep sy Dr. STAINER. 





SEVENTH THOUSAND 


REVISED AND ENLARGED 
THE 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC 
W. H. CUMMINGS. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Paprer Boarps, ts. 6d. 








London: Novgstio, Ewer and Co. 
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WORKS BY JOHN HULLAH, LL.D., 
Professor in Queen’s College and in Bedford College, London. 


ILHEM’S MANUAL of SINGING for the use 


of Teachers - Pupils. Parts I.andIl. Price 2s. 6d. each; 
“s ether in cloth, 5 
Manual, for the use of Pupils. Books I. and II. Price 8d each. 
LARGE SHEETS, containing the Figures in Part I. of the Manual. 
Nos I. to VIII. in a Parcel. Price 6s. 
LARGE SHEETS, containing the Exercises in Part I. of the Manual. 


a a to XL. in Four Parcels of Eight Nos. each. Price 6s. per 


PT ARGE SHEETS, containing the Figures in Part II. of the Manual. 
Nos. XLI. to LII. in a Parcel. Price gs. 


TIME and TUNE in the ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, a New 


Method of Teaching Vocal Music. Price 2s. 6d. 


EXERCISES and FIGURES contained in “ Time and Tune,” for 
Price 1s. sewed in paper, or 1s. 2d. limp cloth. To 
be had also in two Parts, Price 6d. each sewed in paper, or 8d. each in 


the use of Pupils. 


limp cloth. 


CHROMATIC SCALE with the Inflected Syllables used in “ Time 


and Tune,” on a Double Sheet of Extra Medium paper, price 1s. 6d. 


CARD of the CHROMATIC SCALE, with the Inflected Syllables 


used in “ Time and Tune,” price 1d. 
NOTATION, the Musical Alphabet, 6d. 
RUDIMENTS of MUSICAL GRAMMAR. Price 3s. 


 eageamay syed i MUSICAL HARMONY. Royal 8vo. Two Parts, 


price 1s. 6d. e 


EXERCISES to GRAMMAR of MUSICAL HARMONY. Royal 


8vo, price 1s. 
GRAMMAR of COUNTERPOINT, dang A L 
HYMNS for the YOUNG, New Edition, 8d 


Price 2s. 6d. 


ee SONGS for Two and Three VOICES. Two Books, 


6d. each 
INFANT SCHOOL SONGS. Price 6d. 
OLD ENGLISH SONGS for SCHOOLS. Harmonised, 6d. 
EXERCISES for the CULTIVATION of the VOICE. 2s. 6d. 
London: Lonemans and Co. 


COMPOSITIONS 


ARTHUR O'LEARY. 


VOCAL. 





8. 
SIX SONGS -» each 2 
No. x. I dream of thee 
2. Ask me not 3. Silent evening. 


» 3- The return. . The west wind. 
He Potehey in the forest (sung by Madame nantes rise 4 
Under the lilac (sung by Miss Mary a 
For Rosabelle (sung by Mr. Hilton) ... . 
Listening (Mezzo-soprano) aie 


No. 4 Spring. 
” ” 


” 


ooodo 


TAOS EE SOLO. 
Berceuse__... an 
L’ Adieu (Transcription) aap 
Féte rustique nap axa 
L’Adieu du Conscrit 
Conte Mauresque ... 
Fleurs et Pleurs 
Chant des Sirénes ... 
Scéne de Chasse ... 
Pastorale . 
Schumann's Fréhlicher Landmann (T, ranscription) | 
Mendelssohn’s “‘ Hear my Prayer” (Transcription) 
Hymn (Flotow’s “ Stradella”’) (Transcription) 


NATIONAL AIRS (TRANSCRIBED) sal Po 
No. 1. Polish Anthem. No. 5. Polish Air. 
2. Danish Air. » 6. Austrian Hymn, 

» 3+ Schleswig-Holstein Air. » 7. Greek Air. 
» 4 Russian Hymn. 
Wayside Sketches (in Four Numbers) 
The Black Knight (Romance) ... 
Morceau de Concert (There’s nae luck). 
Arabella Goddard) ie 
Where the bee sucks ( Transcription) ... 


eeocoooocooecdcs 





each 


’ 
° 


” 


. each 


° 


(Per formed b y Madame 


° 





The Diatonic and Chromatic Scales ... 4 
London: NoveLLo, Ewer and Co. 


aA wh ww 





r PO; ublished. 
INE CABINE r POR TRAITS of the following 
CELEBRATED COMPOGERS, One palling each :— 


LORTZING. SPOH ABT 
HUMMEL. MARSCHNER. GLINKA. 
Also, uniform with the above 


PAGANINI. | MOZART? S SISTER. | A.V. HUMBOLDT. 





Large Photo Portrait Groups, containing upwards of Eighty Portraits 
of Musical Celebrities, with key, from 3s. 


Full length Steel Engraved Portraits, large size, 
MOZART and BEETHOVEN, 
12s. 6d 


To be had of all Musicsellers and Booksellers. Ask for complete 


list of Bruckmann’s publications, or it will be sent on receipt of 
address. 
London: H. Rovue, 11, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





ERCISES re FIGURES contained in Parts I. and II. of the 


Augener & Co.'s Quarto Editions 


NEW ORGAN VOLUMES (in Blue Paper Covers), 5,4 
ANDRE, J.—Voluntaries for the Organ. Op. 65. net 3 
pee nd j. S.—12 Preludes and Fugues. Enited by Scorsox 


RK 
CLARK, SCOTSON. —15 Marches (Marche aux x Flambeau, 13 


&e., ‘&c.) Oblong os net 49 
— 12 Choruses om Handel’s Oratorios ... » 490 
—— 12 Songs from Handel’s Oratorios te » 39 
— First Steps in Organ- Playing - on 50 
GLADSTONE, F. E.—The Organ Student’ s Guide oes 
—— Organ Music for Church Use 30 


PAUER, E.—March Album. A Collection of 45 "of the most 
celebrated Italian, French, and German Marches. Arcane 

; WzstBKooK ; 

RINCK. Cc H.—Organ Music. 
to English Instruments, by F. E. Gladstone 


9 
Selected, Edited, and Kaapted f 
net 36 


NEW HARMONIUM VOLUMES (in Blue Paper Covers), 
CLARK, SCOTSON.—15 Marches for eee erie 

aux Flambeaux, &c., “ net 3 0 
— Voluntaries for Harmonium solo = eve » a 
—— First Steps in Harmonium Playing _... 49 
LOw, JOS.—Harmonium Album. A Collection of 100 Favourite 

Songs and Airs, &c., arranged in progressive order. “ 

Harmonium solo... 3 
PAUER, E.—March Album, containing 45 of the most ce Schemmel 

Italian, French, and German Marches. ae for Piano 

and Harmonium by Jos. Low ... = a oe §=net § 


E. PAUER’S FAVOURITE COLLECTIONS OF CLASSICAL 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC (Quarto size). 


PAUER, E.—Old English Composers for the Virginals and 
Harpsichord, (William Byrde, Dr. John Bull, Orlando 
Gibbons, Dr. John Blow, Henry Purcell, and Dr. Thomas 
Augustine Arne.) Revised and Edited by E. Paver. With 
portrait of Purcell, &c. (205 pp.) Elegantly bound net 10 § 

—— Sunday Music. "A Collection of Short Pieces, extracted 
from the Sacred, Vocal, and Instrumental Works of the 
most celebrated Composers. Selected, arranged for the 
Pianoforte, and Revised. With illustration, &c., &c. (170 pp.) 

In blue paper cover ... vie 

—— The same, elegantly bound 

— The Classic Companion. A Collection of easy and mode- 

rately difficult Pieces from the Works of the most Celebrated 

Composers of the 17th and 18th Centuries, (229 pp.) 

Elegantly bound ; net 10 6 

—— The Family Gift Book. A Collection of Pianoforte Pieces, 

comprising Christmas Music, Pastorals, Hunting Songs, 

Love Songs, Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Songs, Patriotic Hymns, 

National felodies, Dances of the Olden Time, National 

Dances and Modern Dances, many of them composed for 

onl F sss With Illustrations. (475 pp.) Elegantly 


net 21 9 
BACH. * $.—The Children’s Bach. "36 Short Pieces for the 
Pianoforte (Solos and Duets). Selected, Arranged (without 
octaves), Fingered, and Revised, by E, Paver. With 
Portrait and Biography. Blue cover net 
HANDEL.—The Children’s Handel. 


36 Short Pieces for the 
Pianoforte (Solos and Duets). Selected, Arranged (without 


39° 


octaves), Fingered, and Revised, by 'E. Paver. With 
Portrait and Biography. Blue cover net 3 0 
London: AUGENER and Co., 86, Newgate Street; ” Foudert’ 's Place; 


and 81, ‘Regent Street, 


Price 1s. 6d. each, post-free. 


HE COLLEGE MARCH, for Organ or Piano- 
forte. ‘“‘ Very playable, and would "be effective on the organ,” 

Musical Standard. 

LA BELLE. Valse Facile. “A well-written waltz, both as to 

melody and harmony. We recommend it for teaching purposes, as it 

is calculated to refine and improve the taste.”—Musical Standard. 

E. W. Tayor, Mus. B., L. Mus., &c., Ebenezer Place, Stafford. 


ORGAN MUSIC. 

TONE, J. T.,Classical Organist. A SELECTION 

of celebrated COMPOSITIONS from the works of Hanpel, 
Mozart, Havpn, MENDELSsouN, MEYERBEER, &c., arranged from the 
Orchestral Scores for the Organ with pedal obbligato, six volumes, 
oblong folio, £1 10s, (published at £3 128.), or separately, at 58, 6d, per 
volume. A list of the Contents sent on application. 
London: S. WuitTz, 38, Booksellers Row, Strand, W.C. 


O ORGANISTS.—New, Melodious, and Effective 

Voluntary for Easter and other Festivals, GRAND FESTIVAL 

MARCH for the ORGAN, By Ernest C. WINCHESTER. 18. 6d. net, 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 











NT EW GRAND MARCH, “CHRISTIAN, THE 

PILGRIM,” for organ or piano from Wilford Morgan’ s sacred 
Cantata, “ Christian, the Pilgrim” (Fifth Edition), as played at Mask 
borough House, at the Alexandra and Crystal Palaces, and at the 
Post-free, 28. més 





Brighton Festival, with the greatest success. 





Morgan and Co., 18, Surrey Street, W.C, 


SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 
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THE 


“BACH CHOIR MAGAZINE 


Setect VocaL Part-Music or DIFFERENT SCHOOLS. 
Edited and marked for the use of the Bach Choir by 


OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT. 





tation of Christ in the Temple. Motett, 6 voices Eccard 6d. 
Christus natus est. Christmas Motett, 2choirs Palestrina 6d. 


us te. Motett om Sie pers pe ae Palestrina } d. 
Dulcis. Motett ive w« _- Wittoria J 3 





London: “NoveLto, Ewsr and Co. 


jow is Christ risen. Choral-Motett, 5 voices Michael Bach 3d. 
anctus (Missa Papa Marcelli) . «. Palestrina 6d. 
Benedictus and Agnus Dei (Missa Papz Marcell) .. Palestrina 6d. 
Magnificat. 8 voices we in Gabrieli 6d. 
low shall the grace. Double Chorus .... ew. J.S. Bach 8d. 
alm xxiii. Solo Voices and Eight- - Chorus ... —L. Spohr od. 
Adoramus te. Motett mn oie Peon} d. 
@ quam gloriosum. Motett oo. uss ae _ Vittoria 
Sanctus... ane J.S. Bach 6d. 





“ORGAN COMPOSITIONS 
CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS. 





_ s. d. 
Bénédiction nuptiale ee pe sea as ie —<s e ee 
Blévation ou Communion id ame aie ca nt o 28.8 
Fantaisie an es nie ns ne a) 28 
Three Rhapsodies—No. t. a oh) we Ron ae oi » 3 0 
» oo 2 — one a ine poe » 3 O 
”» ” 3- eee ” 3 ° 
London: Movase, ‘Ewes and Co. 
BY 
GUSTAV MERKEL. 
OP. 122. TWO ANDANTES. 8. 
No.1. A flat. No. 2. A minor each net 2 0 
OP. 124. TWELVE FUGUES S. 
Book I. ai au! mi wn ae 3.6 
II. aw a ade) oe dt a, leew where 
Insingle Numbers... ra we $‘O080 Io 


London: Novato, Ewer and Co. 





ORGAN COMPOSITIONS 


BY 
DIETRICH BUXTEHUDE 
(1635—1707). 


PHILIPP SPITTA. 


Containing Preludes and wages Toccatas, Canzonettas, Chorales, &c. 
Two Volumes ete ae ome .. each, net 24s. 
Or Twelve Books .. ads ; «+ each, 6s, to 10s. 
London: Novetto, Ew ER and Co, 





Reduced Price, 
TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


LEFEBURE-WELY’S 


OFFERTOIRES for the ORGAN. 


Or singly :— 
1, Offertoire in B flat ... 15s. od. | 4. Offertoire in G <-* ok 
 . F ve 18. 6d, | § =" A ve 1S, Ode 
h » Cc oe «18. Od, | 6. a E ee 1S. 6d. 





London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 





SONATAS FOR THE ORGAN 


JOS. RHEINBE RGER, 


No,1, Op.27. C minor eF oa. 

» 2 4, 65. A flat major ... Pa abe a can 

» 3 , 88 G major aaa aie 3h 3a « 

» 4 98 A minor ; ats “ad nat is 

w 5+ y 1. F sharp major ~ . a 
London: Nove cto, Ewe ER pa Co. 





COMPOSITIONS 


BY 


OLIVER KING. 


Méditation, et Valse ... ate a ads Se 


Berceuse, 
Tupromptu- Caprice... Foe! a 


sLondon: “Mowasae, Seve and en. 





SELECT COMPOSITIONS 


FROM THE 
GREAT MASTERS, 
ARRANGED FOR THE ORGAN 
With Pedal Obbligato by 


ARTHUR HENRY BROWN. 





1. “ Wedding March,” by Mendelssohn. 
2. March from “ Tannhauser,” by Wagner. 
% — Py “Scipio,” also from Goenstouat Oratorio, both by 
ande! 
4. “Coronation March,” from Meyerbeer’s “ Prophéte.” 
5. “The Dead March” in “ Saul” and “See the conquering hero 
comes,” both by Handel. 
6. Andantino, from the r1th Grand Symphony by Haydn, and “ Waft 
her, angels,” from Handel’s “ Jephtha.” 
7. “As pants the hart,” from Spohr’s “ Crucifixion,” and “ Where’er 
you walk,” from ‘Handel’s “ Semele.” 
a y | ever faithful” (Mein glaubiges Herz frohlocket), by 
a 
9. i from the 5th and Andante from the 4th Sonatas, by 
eyel. 
10. “ The Hero’s March,” by Mendelssohn. 
tr. “Quis est homo?” from Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater.” 
12, Air et Chceur, from “ La Dame Blanche,” by Boieldieu. 
13. Grande Marche Héroique in C, by Fr. Schubert. 
14. Grande Marche i a in D, by Fr. Schubert. 
15. Overture, “ Berenice,” Handel. 
16, Overture, “ Sosarmes,” by Handel. 
17. Handel’s Overture, “ Alcina.” 
18. Gavotte, from Handel’s Overture, “ Otho.” 
19. “La Carita,” by Rossini. 
-m -* ——_ ane ‘bright and fair,” and “ Pious orgies,” both by 
ande 
21. “Ave Maria,” by Franz Schubert. 
22. Aria, by Antonio Lotti. Circa 1700. 
=. = = soul thirsteth for God,” Aria from Mendelssohn’s 42nd 
salm, 
24. “Gloria in excelsis, ” from Weber’s Mass in G. 
25. “Fac ut portem,” from Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater.” 
26. “ Pieta, Signore,” from the Oratorio “San Giovanni Battista,” by 
Stradella. 
27. Handel’s Overture to “Julius Cesar.” 
28. Serenade, by Franz Schubert. 
2g. Aria, by Cavaliere Gluck. 1765. 
30. Aria, from “ Alcina,” by Handel. 
31. Aria, from “ Artaserse,” by Leonardo Vinci. 1730. 
32. Cantata, by Alessandro Scarlatti. 
33. Aria, by Ch. Gluck. 1769. 
34. Aria, by Domenico Cimarosa. 1784. 
35. “ Diedi il Coro,” Aria by Handel. 
36. Siciliana Long. 
37. Andante. 
38. Aria, by Padre Martini. 1763. 
[Continuing] 
Price Two Shillings each. 
Volume I., bound in cloth, containing 20 numbers of above, now ready. 
London: B, WILLIAMS, 60, Paternoster Row. 
Price §s., paper covers; or 7s. 6d., , handsomely bound in scarlet cloth, 
gilt lettered, gilt bordered, and gilt edges. 
HE VILLAGE ORGANIST. New Edition, 
complete in One Volume. It contains 78 V oluntaries, all of 
which, except 4, were composed expressly for the work by nearly all 
the most eminent English musicians. 
“ Shows in an interesting manner the present state of musicianship 
in England.”"—Musical Times. 
London: NovsLLo, Ewer and Co. 


IVE INTRODUCTORY VOLUNTARIES for 
the ORGAN. Composed by T. Mes PaTTISON. 
These Voluntaries, of medium difficulty, with Pedal Obbligato, will 
be found eminently useful for the introduction of Divine Service, 
as regards character and length. Price 3s. 
London: Novetio, Ewer and Co. 


~NEW AND CAREF ULLY “REVISED EDITIONS 


MENDELSSOHN’S 


LIEDER onne g WORTE 


Octavo, 160 pp., paper covers .. 48. 
= - cloth, gilt edges aa oa 6s. b 


CHEAP EDITION, 

Octavo, 104 pp., paper covers .. <9 ae 2s. 6d. 

a a cloth, giltedges .. e< 4s. 6d, 

THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION 
CONTAINING Books 7 and 8. 























LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 
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THE HYMNARY 
A BOOK OF CHURCH SONG. 
THE FOLLOWING EDITIONS ARE NOW READY: 





1, Hymns only. Cloth, 
red edges . 


2. Hymns only. “Royal 24mo. Nonpareil Antique. “Double 


Royal 24mo. Bourgeois Antique. 


Columns. Cloth, red edges ... ee AS on a 0 
» Hymns only. Royal 24mo. Nonpareil Antique. Double 

Columns. Limp cloth... $s Pe Ry re: aw 2 
» Hymns only. Royal 24mo. Nonpareil Antique. Double 

Columns. Paper covers one “ eee sag oe O 3 
3. Hymns with Tunes. Demy 8vo. Cloth sa 2 oe 
4. Hymns with Tunes. Demy 8vo. Cloth, bevelled boards, 

gilt lettered, red edges... tee Rs ose rts sae Gas 
5. Tunesonly. Demy 8vo. Cloth... ee ee ag a Se 
6. Tunes only. Demy 8vo. Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt let- 

tered, red edges ... Re om pe jee so ag ue 
7. Hymns with Tunes. Treble part only. Royal 24mo we Z 6 
» Hymns with Tunes. Treble part only. Royal 24mo, cloth, 

bevelled boards, gilt lettered, red edges... need ia ° 
8. Hymns with Tunes. Small post 8vo, to bind with the Pearl 

8vo Prayer Book. Cloth... eas es ant are ae 
9. Hymns with Tunes. Ditto. Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt 

lettered, red edges 3 0 


10. Hymns with Tunes. Large type. Imperial 8vo. Cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt lettered, red edges... Poti ay 20S 
Selections of Hymns with Tunes for Advent, Christmas, Easter, and 
Harvest, price One Penny each. 
A Discount of 20 per Cent. will be allowed to the Clergy, for Cash, 
when not less than six copies of one edition are taken. 


Applications for permission to print the Hymns and Tunes for 


Choral Festivals should be addressed to the Publishers. 
London: Nove to, Ewer and Co. 


HE BRISTOL TUNE-BOOK, containing 258 





Tunes and 85 Chants. s. d. 
No.1. Limp cloth, turned in aks cs i 2,6 
» 2 Cloth boards, red edges, gilt lettered 3 6 
TONIC SOL-FA EDITION. 

» 3+ Limp cloth, turned in cap ie 20 
» 4. Cloth boards, red edges, gilt lettered 2 6 


A bout 250,000 copies have already been sold. 


Now Ready. 
‘THE BRISTOL TUNE-BOOK (Second Series) 
$d. 


containing 298 Tunes and 74 Chants. 
No.5. Limpcloth ... pe ee ane ‘is eg el) 
» 6. Cloth boards, red edges, gilt lettered ... wena 
TONIC SOL-FA EDITION. 








» 7 Limp cloth = -< mae ©: a6 ue B72 
» 8. Cloth boards, red edges, gilt lettered... pedi 9 6 
FirsT AND SECOND SERIES BOUND TOGETHER. 
No.9. Limp cloth ioe sade dis wes ret wo £8 
» 10. Cloth boards, red edges, gilt lettered... ae. Se 
» 12. Tonic Sol-fa,cloth ... seo ies we 3 0 
Now Ready. 


SMALL EDITION oF tHE COMPLETE WORK. 
715 Tunes and Chants, providing for nearly 200 Varieties of Metre. 
No.11. Cloth ... = xe oot es eo 3 0 





Each Edition may be had in Superior Binding. 
Communications and inquiries as to Copyrights, and also as to 
supplies of this work at reduced prices, may be addressed to the 
Compilers, at Clare Street, Bristol. 
London: Novetto, Ewer, and Co.; Bristol: W. and F. MorGan; 
and all Booksellers and Musicsellers. 





Now Ready. A 
‘THE LONDON TUNE-BOOK. A Companion 
for all Hymnals. Cloth, 3s.; red edges, 3s. 6d. 
ondon: NOvELLO, Ewer and Co. 


THE ANGLICAN HYMN-BOOK. 


Seconp EpiT1ion. REDUCED PRICES. 
Words and Music, 4to, cloth, price 4s. 6d.; 18mo, 1s. 9d.; Treble, 
16mo, 1s. Words only, gd. and 6d.; paper, 43d. 
London: Novg.io, Ewer and Co.; and SImPpKIN and MARSHALL. 








Enlarged Edition. 
UNES, NEW AND OLD; comprising all the 


Metres in the Wesleyan Hymn-Book. Also, Chants, Responses, 
and Doxologies. Compiled by Joun Dosson; and for the most part 
revised or re-arranged by Henry JoHN GAUNTLETT, Mus. Doc.; JOHN 
FREDERICK BripGE, Mus. Doc., Oxon.; and SAMUEL Reay, Mus. Bac., 
Oxon. London: Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, and 80 & 
81, Queen Street. Sold also at 66, Paternoster Row. Prices: plain 
cloth, 3s. 6d.; extra cloth, bevelled boards, red edges,5s. TONIC 
SOL-FA EDITION: plain cloth, 2s.; extra cloth, bevelled boards, 
red edges, 3s. 





MASNIFICAT and NUNC DIMITTIS (in C), by 


Eaton Faninc. Composed for the Festival of the Sons of 
the Clergy, 1878. 


London: Novetio, Ewer and Co. 





Price 3s. 6d., cloth, red edges. sos 

‘TH TUNE- BOOK, with the additional Tungs 

as used at ST. ALBAN’S, HOLBORN;; containing nearly 299 

Tunes, for Long, Common, Short, and Peculiar Metres; together with 

several Gregorian Hymns and Antiphons; the Eight Gregoriag 

Tones; the Music of the Reproaches; the Seven Last Words; ang 
Litany Tunes, &c. London: Novello, Ewer and Co. 


2 ae 

HE BURNLEY TUNE-BOOK.—NOTICE— 

An ADDENDA of nearly 500 Tunes, inclusive of all the olg 

favourite and standard Tunes, will shortly be added, and every know, 

— will be provided for. MSS. received, Address, the Editor, 
urnley. 


Price (A) limp cloth, 1s. 4d.; (B) cloth boards, Is. 6d., 
LL SAINTS’ PSALTER. Pointed by the Rey, 
C. A. Stevens, M.A., Vicar of All Saints’, Blackheath. 


National Society’s Depository, the Sanctuary, Westminster. 
Reduced price to members and the clergy. 


A MANUAL of CHURCH MUSIC, containing 
Two Chant Services for Te Deum, Benedicite Omnia 0 

50 new Single and Double Chants in related keys (with 20 pa Leg 
ruled paper), and 12 kyries, by A. Harvey, Principal of Handef 
College, Southampton. Cloth, red edges. Price 1s. 6d., post free, 
“This New Manual will be generally welcome to the Choir 
Library.”"—Hereford Times, Jan. 11th, 1879. 


Y REV. R. F. SMITH.—TE DEUM in FP, Three. 


pence. SOUTHWELL SCHOOL SONGS, rs. 6d. 
London: NoveLLo, Ewer and Co. 

















Just published. 


‘THE MORNING SERVICE. Set to music ip 


the key of C, by Epwin J. Crow, Mus. Bac., Cantab., Organist 
and Choirmaster of Ripon Cathedral. Octavo. One Shilling and six. 
pence. London: Novello, Ewer and Co.; or direct from the Author, 


ASY and EFFECTIVE TE DEUMS for Parish 
Choirs, by AtrreD J. Dye. In E flat, price 3d.; organ copy, 
6d.; and in D, price 6d. 
London: NovEetto, Ewer and Co. 


AGNIFICAT and NUNC DIMITTIS, in E flat. 


By ARTHUR E. Dyer, Mus. Bac. Price 4d. 
London: NovELLo, Ewer and Co. 


MAGNIFICAT & NUNC DIMITTIS, 
SET TO MUSIC IN THE KEY OF A 
B. LUARD SELBY. 


Octavo, 6d. 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 


OFFICE ofthe HOLY COMMUNION 


Set to Music in the Key of E Flat 














BY 
ALFRED J. EYRE, 
Price One Shilling. 

The *‘BENEDICTUS QUI VENIT” and “AGNUS DEI” can be 

had separately, price 3d. 

London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 

; Third Edition. Price rs. 

ISSA SERAPHICA. The Office of Holy Com- 


munion (complete). Set to original music by ARTHUR H. 
Brown. London: Novello, Ewer and Co. 








THE NICENE CREED. §8vo, score woe 3s 

Twelve Kyries Sige sees tad tabs 2 pes 6d. 
Eleven Offertory Sentences... ss . 4d. 
Anthem—“ The Lord is my Shepherd” devs.) sasau it~ sey Sa 
Anthem—“ Let not your heart be troubled ” (arrangement) we 4d 


Tunes, set to popular Hymns, and Chants. Books 1 and 2,each 44. 
By Cuarves Swain, Stockport. 
London: NovE.Lto, Ewer and Co. 


THE NICENE CREED. 
‘THE NICENE CREED, principally from Ancient 


Sources, in Unison. With Organ Accompaniment. By Sif 
Joun Goss. 8vo, 3d.; Voice Part, rd. 


Ts NICENE CREED, composed by MERBECKE- 
With Organ Accompaniment arranged by JOHN STAINER- 
Folio, 6d.; Unison copy, 1d. 


‘THE NICENE CREED, composed by MERBECKE. 
With Organ Accompaniment arranged by JosEPH BARNBY- 

8vo, 14d. 

HE NICENE CREED, for Four Voices, or for 
Voices in Unison. With Organ Accompaniment. By Joux 

Starner. Folio, 6d.; without Accompaniment, 14d. 

















London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 
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